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NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





PRUE AND lI. 
By Georcr W11.1AM Curtis. Illustrated from Drawings by 


Apert Epwarp STERNER. vo, illuminated silk, uncut | 
edges and gilt top, $3.50. Edition de lure (limited to 250 | 


copies), full vellum, $15.00. 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
EPISODE. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. 
By THEoporkF CuHILp, author of “ Art and Criticism,”’ ete. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt 
top, $2.50. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


| Sketehed in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Auto- 


By Henry James. Illustrated from Drawings by Harry | 
W. McVickar. 8vo, illuminated cover, uncut edges and | 
gilt top, $3.50. Edition de luxe (limited to 250 copies), full | 


vellum, $15.00. 


RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, 
BROWNING. 

By Anne THACKERAY RircuHie. 

cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.00. 


LONDON. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, | 


By WarTer Besant. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, | 


uncut edges and gilt top, $3.00. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY.—ILLUSTRATED. 


A Short History of the English People. 


By J. R. Green. | 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss | 


Kate Norcarte. In four volumes. With Colored Plates, 
Maps, and numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, illuminated 
cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops. Voll. (Nearly ?-ady.) 


WILLIAM BELL SCOTT?’S LIFE. 


biographical Notes. Translated by Mary Herms. With 
Illustrations from Drawings by Mourxe, Portraits, and 
Fac-similes. $vo, cloth. (Nearly Ready.) 


FELIX OLDBOY’S NEW YORK. 
A Tour Around New York, and My Summer Acre: Being 
the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By Joun FLave. 
Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges and gilt 


top, $3.00. 
THE DANUBE, 
From the Black. Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. Minzer. 
Illustrated by the author and ALFRED Parsons. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, $2.50. 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. 
By Wii C. Prime, LL.D., author of ‘‘ I Go A-Fishing,” 
ete. 16mo, cloth, illuminated, uncut edges and gilt top, 


$1.00. 
AN EARTHLY PARAGON. 


| A Novel. By Eva WitpEerR McGtasson, author of “‘ Diana’s 


Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William Bell Scott, | 


1830 to 1882, Edited by W. Mivto. Illustrated by Etch- 


ings by himself, and reproductions of Sketehes by himself | 


and friends. Two volumes, pp. xxi.-702. 8vo, cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops. ( Nearly Ready.) 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS. 
The Boy Travellers in Central Europe. Adventures of Two 


and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic Circie of Friends, | A Novel. 


Livery.”’ Illustrated by F.V. Du Monp. Post 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25. 


THE IVORY GATE. 
By Watrer Besant. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. In 
Harper’s Library Edition of Besant’s Novels. 


CHILDREN : 


| Their Models and Critics. By Aurerta Roys ALpRICH. 


Youths in a Journey through France, Switzerland, and Aus- | 
tria, with Excursions among the Alps of Switzerland and | 


the Tyrol. By Tuomas W. Knox. 
Square 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER: 


Profusely illustrated. | 


Sketches of History, Sport, and Adventure ; and of the Indi- | 


ans, Missionaries, Fur-traders, and Newer Settlers of West- 
ern Canada. 
ornamental, $2.50. 


By Juxian Ratpu. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, | 


16mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, 
With Other Essays on Other Isms. By BRaNDER MATTHEWS. 
With Portrait. 16mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00. In ** Har- 
per’s American Essayists.”’ 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 

New Edition, revised by the author. Post 8vo, cloth, 90 cents 
each. Latest Issues: MAcLEOD OF DaRE— GREEN Pas- 
TURES AND PiccADILLY—THE Mar or KILLENA, ETC.— 
Turee FeatHers — Mapcap Vi0Let— Kitmeny. (Other 
Volumes to follow. ) 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YorK. 


B&> The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by HanPER & BRorHERs, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's New CaraLocus, a descriptive list of over 3000 
volumes, sent, post-paid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Now Ready, a New Book by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


A HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. Uniform with Bryce’s “The American Commonwealth.” 12mo. 





Now Ready, a New Book by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 


AnD THE WonDERS OF THE WoRLD WE Live In. By Sir Joun Luspock, F.R.S. With numerous illustrations 
and full-page plates. Uniform with «The Pleasures of Life,” by the same author. $1.50. 





A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with additional chapters. 2 vols., large 12mo. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., author of “« The Holy Roman Empire,” ete. Third Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 2 vols., large 12mo. Just Ready. 





Vol. I. Now Ready. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. | Now Ready. Third Edition. 5 vols., $20.00. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD | THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 

CALLED AMERICA. Fo tae ing apenas 

By Epwarp Jonx Payne, Fellow of University Col- | ‘*nslated into English. With Analysis and Introduc- 
y . y : : 

lege, Oxford. Uniform with Bryce’s “The American tions. By B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol Col- 

Commonwealth” and Jephson’s “ Platform.” 2 vols., lege; Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 

12mo. Vol. I. 83.00. Oxford. Third Edition. 5 vols. Revised and cor- 

“* Leads the student ina novel direction. . . . |  reeted throughout, and to a large extent re-written. 


cidation of the subject surpasses, in thoroughness and clear- | . A 
ness, anything of the kind we have ever read.”"—N. Y. Times. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. 


Second Edition of Mrs. OLIPHANT’S New Book. 


JERUSALEM: The Holy City—Its History and Hope. 


By Mrs. OxreHant, author of “The Makers of Venice,” “ Royal Edinburgh,” ete. With fifty Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. New Edition. Cloth, gilt, $3.00. 
“* This volume has the stamp of permanent value. A critical student, a mistress of the art literary, one seldom excelled 
in narrative power, with a deep reverence and love for the places and people revivified, Mrs. Oliphant is equipped as few others 
to tell the Story of Jerusalem.”’—Boston Times. _ - wna 


Works by the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. Uniform Edition. 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS. 
With Colored Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE BURNING OF ROME. 
A Story of the Days of Nero. New Edition. With Colored Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 
With Colored Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. | With Colored Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SOME NEW NOVELS. 
HELEN TREVELYAN. | UNDER PRESSURE. 
By Joun Roy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. By Marcuesa THEODOLI. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
DON ORSINO. 
Being a sequel to “ Saracinesca” and “ Sant’ Ilario.” By F. Marton CRAwForD. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SARACINESCA. | SANT’ ILARIO. 
Uniform with the above. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Uniform with the above. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








Macmillan & Co.’s New Complete Catalogue, including the works of the Oxford Clarendon Press, Cambridge University 
Press, Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London, and Bohn’s Libraries, will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York Cry. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


The Nature and Elements of ‘Poetry. 


By EpMuUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of “ Victorian Poets ” (21st edition), « Poets of America” (11th edition), 
ete. With a Photogravure of Durer’s Melencolia for a frontispiece, a Topical Analysis in the margin, and a 


full Analytical Index. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This volume completes Mr. Stedman’s masterly treatment of poetic literature. It reviews compactly the great poetry of 
the world, ancient and modern ; defines the nature of poetry ; considers its various forms ; and discusses Beauty, Imagination, 
Truth, Passion, Genius, and other constituents of rythmic literature. In treatment and manner it is eminently worthy of its 


great theme. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. 


By Frank DeMpsTER SHERMAN, author of “ Lyrics for 
a Lute,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
A book of real interest, and rare excellence for young peo- 
ple. Mr. Sherman’s bright fancy and charming lyrical skill 
have produced a delightful volume. 


Children’s ‘Rights. 
By Kate Dovuegias Wiaeern, author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” “Timothy’s Quest,” ete. $1.00. 


A very bright, sensible book discussing The Rights of the 
Child, Children’s Plays, What Shall Children Read, and other 
important topics. 





‘David -Alden’s Daughter, and Other Stories of Colonial Times. 


By JANE G. AusTIN, author of “ A Nameless Nobleman,” “ Standish of Standish,” “Betty Alden,” “ Doctor LeBaron 
and His Daughters,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
Mrs. Austin has by the historical novels above named won for herself the rank of romance-laureate of the Old Plymouth 
Colony. The book she now offers is not a novel, but a series of stories, each representing some noteworthy character or inci- 
dent or aspect of Colonial times. 


At the ‘Beautiful Gate, and Other 
Songs of Faith. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. Full flexible 
morocco, $3.00. 
The very essence of faith, hope, and love pervades these 
ms, and will render them peculiarly welcome and helpful. 
e little book is uniform with Miss Larcom’s ** As It Is in 


” and ‘* The Unseen Friend,’’— and all three are ad- 
mirable for gifts. $1.00 each. 





Land of the Lingering Snow. 
Chronicles of a Stroller in New England from January 
to June. By Frank Boxwes, Secretary of Harvard 
University. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘“* It reveals a power of minute observation as remarkable 
as Thoreau’s.’’— Boston Herald. 


‘* He is a good observerand a good describer.’’— New York 
Natwon. 





cAn cAmerican Missionary in Japan. 


By M. L. Gorpvon, M.D., D.D. With an Introductory Note by Rev. Dr. Witt1aM E. Grirris. 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Gordon here makes a distinct, valuable, and very interesting contribution to our knowledge of Japan. He has lived 
in that country twenty years, and is in every way exceptionally competent to speak of the features, obstacles, and results of 
missionary effort there. 


The “Begum’s “Daughter. 


12mo, price of each reduced to $1.25. 
These historical novels (of New England and New York), which have enjoyed a quite remarkable popularity, are now 
reissued at a reduced price, which ought to secure for them a yet wider reading. 


Agnes Surriage. 


By Epwry LassetteR BynNER. New Editions. 





France Under the ‘Regency. 
With a Review of the Administration of Louis XIV. By James Breck Perkrns, author of “France under 
Richelieu and Mazarin.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Mr. Perkins has made a very careful study of a most interesting period of French history, and in this volume treats of 
France in the Eighteenth Century, Wars with Spain and Holland, Colbert, Louis the Great, The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, The Mississippi Company and its Failure, The Morals of the Regency, and many other important topics. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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D. APPLETON & Co. ’S NEW BOOKS. 





The Story of Columbus. 


By Exizasetn EaGieston Seetye. Edited by Dr. 
Epwarp EGGLESTON. 
ALLEGRA EGGLESTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

This book is the result of most extensive investigations, 


hich have been carefull: rified by the t historian | 
and aeediie hey $a | India by the Sultans of @ 
the whole world has been drawn upon for material by the | to 
author and the artist. The fruits of these investigations are | Great Moguls 
| Grea 


nov It is not too much to say that 


sented in a , readable, always entertaining form. 

contains all the seaibe of modern inquiry 

bulkiest biographies, the story is here con- 

Samae onl Ge qatee selected with gciaw teen eines 

To a considerable extent the plan of 

and ill i of Eggleston’s House- 

hold History of the Uaited States. It i necessary to 

say more the fitness of this volume for a place in 
every American private, public, and school library. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


An Altic Philosopher in Paris ; 

Or, A Peer at THE WorLD From A Garret. Being 
the Journal of a Happy Man. By Emite Souvestre. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The popularity of ‘“‘An Attic Philosopher in Paris,” 
Emile Soavestre, i led the publishers to imag 
, uniform with the illustrated edition 


i Sitions 
artist Jean Claude, the illustrator of * * Colette.’ 


esigned, and this volume, conn 
of the text and the daintiness of the 
pep eaneren, prove one of the most 


papaier of eo auton 


Admiral Farragut. 


By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S. N., author of « The 
Gulf and Inland Waters,” ete. With Portrait and 
Maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

cited by Gen. James Grant Wilson. Commander Series,”’ 


Man and the State. 


Srupres in Apriiep SocroLtocy. A Series of Seven- 
teen Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. Uniform with “Evolution in 
Science and Art.” 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

* The series containing th teresting studies i alu- 
rt. ay ~ 4 of modern 
sociological thought.”"— Public Opinion. 

“ All are by men of unquestioned ability, whether one ac- 
oes cae Se ee ae panes of 
popelaciny ss of high Umportanen, cisting er has 


tS yn Coad 


With 100 illustrations by. | 


| book form will enlist 


Warriors of the Crescent. 


| By the late W. H. Davenport ADAMs, author of “ Bat- 
tle Stories from English History,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 
This story of Oriental magnificence, of glittering campaigns, 
fatalistic heroism, and the pillage of the marvellous riches of 
1 and their followers, comes 
to the reader like new tales of the Arabian Nights. Here we 
may read the exploits of Mahmud, Timur the Tartar, and the 
Te i is a splendid but little known chapter of 
history, ont Mr. Adams’s —@ — style clothes history 
with the garb of who reach the dazzling 
records of Shah Jahan, The True Star of the Faith, or Aur- 
anyzib, the Conqueror of the Universe, will find a new world 
opened to them in these pictures of Oriental despotism. 


God’s Fool. 


By MAARTEN MaartTEns, author of “The Sin of Joost 

Avelingh.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

In the opinion of competent critics, *‘ God’s Fool,’’ the new 
novel by n ms, represents the finest develop- 
ment = far of the author’s powers, and its appearance in 
neral attention. There can be no 
question regarding the high appreciation of Maarten Maar- 
tens’s work by American and English readers. 


The Berkeleys and their Neighbors. 


By Motty Exxior SEAWELL, author of « Throckmor- 
ton,” “Maid Marian,” “Little Jarvis,” “ Midship- 
man Paulding,” ete. No. 103, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“ The of ‘ Throckmorton’ are alive with picturesque 


sketches. Its humor i 7 never forced, and its pathos is never 
overdone. Tei is a novel to linger over.”’— The Critic. 


Mona Maclean, Medical Student. 


By Granam Travers. No. 104, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This is a story with a romantic plot and entertaining char- 
acters, and not simply *‘a novel with a p .” It is be- 
lieved to be the first novel to treat of the medical education 
of women from a woman’s point of view. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 


An Englishman in Paris. 
Notes AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

** The reader of these Meme will not marvel more at the 
unfailing interest of each than at the extraordi 4 
lection of eminent persons whom the author all his life 
intimately and met frequently. A list would from 
Dumas the elder to David the sculptor, from Rachel to Bal- 
zac, from Louis Napoleon to Eugéne roix, from Louis 
Philippe to the Princess Demid TJ. from Lola Montez to 
that other celebrated woman, Aly . who was 
the original of the younger Dumas’s 4, —-* aux Caméllias.’ 
He hese these persons as no other Englishman could have 
known them, and he writes about them with a charm that 
has all the attraction of the most pleasing conversation.’ 
New York Times. 


Two volumes in one. 
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TENNYSONIANA. (Tributes in prose and verse from 
England and America) . 


A PROSE DITHYRAMB BY RENAN. (Translation 
of the famous Prayer at the Acropolis) 
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The Ills of Authorship.—A Study in Literary Pathol- 
ogy. H. W. E. 
Mistakes about Tennyson. Eugene Parsons. 
The Decline of Ibsenism. Daniel Kilham Dodge. 
Longfellow’s First Book. A. J. Bowden. 
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THOREAU’S SEASONS. Louis J. Block. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


Within this book is writ the tale of sin 
And solemn expiation. From a soil 
Virgin it sprang, the first-fruit of the toil 
Whereof a nation new-create should win 
Harvest of art immortal; herewithin 
We read how memory, like a serpent’s coil, 
Clings round the guilty soul, which finds no foil 
Against the fangs that strike still deeper in. 


The glowing letter on the sable field 
Burned to her heart, whose passion here revealed, 
Strong both to err and to atone, deep burns 
Into the mind, and holds in all men’s sight 
The law that sin committed ever earns 
The bitter sorrow for the brief delight. 


Wituram Morton Payne. 


THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The great exhibition which is to crown four cen- 
turies of civilization upon the American continent 
has now been formally dedicated to its noble pur- 
pose, and the dedication was in many ways sin- 
gularly impressive. The loveliest of Indian Sum- 
mer weather seemed to add the benediction of na- 
ture to the approval of man. For three days the 
business of Chicago was suspended, and citizens of 
all callings joined with the hosts of their visitors in 
celebrating the occasion. The streets of the city, 
richly decorated for the festivities, offered a fitting 
objective counterpart to the festal feeling of the 
hundreds of thousands by which they were thronged. 
And, in the magical White City, sprung from the 
waste, like Aladdin’s palace, in a single night, the 
largest building in the world gave shelter to the 
greatest concourse of people ever assembled under 
one roof, and witnessed the exercises that gathered 
into one focal hour the richly colored expression of 
the aspiration and the achievement of four hundred 
years. 

On this occasion, as never before, Chicago in- 
dulged to the full in the somewhat irrational pas- 
sion for bigness which has been one of her most 
marked characteristics since her ambition in that 
direction was aroused by the biggest fire known to 
history. And on this occasion, more nearly than 
usual, she was justified in her exultation. The 
amount of work yet necessary for the completion 
of the exhibition is very great, but that which has 
already been done removes all fear concerning 
what is still unaccomplished, and no intelligent 
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observer of the present condition of affairs can doubt 
the largest and most comprehensive yet attempted. 


already reached, must be pronounced a success, and 


to the executive ability that has presided over the | 
| find its way verbatim into the work of such a poet. 


work there is due a very high degree of praise. 
Those who have watched the work in its develop- 
ment have, indeed, seen many things to regret. 
There has been a great deal of unseemly wrangling, 
the result of the peculiar system of dual control. 


very humiliating episode, in which a distinguished 


Kentuckian is the chief figure — for which responsi- — 
bility rests somewhere, although it is difficult to say | 


exactly upon whom. There have been absolute mis- 


takes, also, great and small. If the famous dis- | 
coverer of electro-magnetism were to revisit these | 


pale glimpses, he would find his name carved in 
huge letters of stone upon one of the buildings — 
and misspelled. This is one of the small mistakes. 


A greater one is that of the expenditure of a large | 
sum of money for a purpose afterward abandoned | 
as not consonant with good taste. The greatest | 


mistake of all, of course, is that made by the na- 
tional part of the management when it was de- 


cided to close the exhibition one day of every | 


week, and that day the one upon which, above all 
others, it is desirable that the gates should be open. 


This mistake, fortunately, there is yet time to rec- | 


tify. But, making all due allowance for errors of 


judgment that have marred the work, and for | 
quarrels that have impeded its progress, the great | 


fact remains that it has gone on at an unprece- 
dented rate, and has to-day reached a point at which 
it fairly commands the admiration of the world. 
And the credit of having been responsible for this 
splendid achievement surely outweighs whatever in- 


cidental discredit may attach to such features in | 


the performance of the work as have been men- 
tioned. 


aspect: the appeal which it is to make to taste and 


intelligence, the extent to which it is likely to repre- | 
sent the interests of thought and culture. Ina cer- | 


tain sense, of course, a material exhibit makes an 


intellectual appeal; the exhibited thing embodies | 


the thought of its maker, and that thought is really 
what we recognize and appreciate. But this is only 


a real and important practical distinction. We all 
know what is meant by the intellectual and esthetic 
tastes, and we all know that they are not gratified, 


to any considerable extent, by exhibits of cattle and | 
of machinery, by either the processes or the pro- | 
ducts of manufacturing. These things are all of | 
the utmost importance in their way, but they do not | 


engage the higher faculties. Their interest for 
most people has a predominant element of prac- 


| ticality, and the practical is what we do not now 
that the exhibition will fulfil its promise of being | 
| could he view it, find intellectual stimulus in the 


The work of organization, judged by the results | 


wish to consider. Walt Whitman would doubtless, 


exhibit of manufactures, and the inscription “Tin 
Ware, Enamelled Ware, Hardware, etc.,” carved 
above the portal of the Manufactures Building, might 


But the majority of on-lookers at the manufacturing 
and agricultural and transportation displays will 
view them about as they would view a well-filled 


| shop-window, and carry away about the same sort 
There have been all sorts of petty squabbles among | 
directors and other officials. There has been one | 


of impressions. 

What, then, will be the reward of a visitor to 
the exhibition over and above the satisfaction of his 
curiosity about matters that bear upon his practical 
interests? Many things would have to be said to 
afford anything like an adequate answer to this 
question, and we can attempt but a few of the more 
important. In the first place, he will have an 
almost unparallelled oportunity for what Pope 
called “the proper study of mankind.” Humanity, 
numerous and varied, will greet his eye, not only in 
the throngs of visitors bent, like himself, upon pleas- 
ure, but also in the race groups of Cairenes and 
Esquimaux, of Japanese and South Sea islanders, 
forming part of the exhibition, and displaying their 
costumes, their customs, and their manner of life. 
So instructive a lesson in cosmopolitanism will alone 
repay a long journey. Then there will be the view 
of the grounds themselves and all that they con- 
tain ; the noble architecture of the buildings, studied 


| in detail or seen down the long vistas opened by 


the lagoons; the resources of the landscape gar- 
dener’s art, displayed in graceful arrangement of 
flower and tree, of grassy lawn and shadowed walk, 


| of wooded island and lily-covered lake ; and, flank- 


ing all this rich and varied beauty, the great in- 
land sea, wonderful whatever its mood, making 
this exhibition unique among all with which com- 
parison may be sought. Then there will be works 
of sculpture, among others the colossal figure of the 


| Republic and the great central fountain; galleries 
Our subject at present, however, is not the Co- | 
lumbian Exposition as a whole, but its non-material | 


of paintings, and halls where, at almost any hour 
of the day, choral or orchestral music may be heard. 
Finally, in the soft summer evenings, when the 
buildings are closed, but illuminated without by 
countless thousands of electric lamps, and when 
strains of music, borne over lake and shore, fill the 
air, many a weary sight-seer will think these hours 
the best of all, as the mingled beauty of sight and 


_ sound casts its spell upon him, and he yields him- 
a metaphysical subtlety that tends to do away with | 


self to its subduing influence. 
We have thus far spoken only of the xsthetic 
features of the exhibition, or of those features which 


| at least associate the sense of beauty with the per- 


ceptions of the intellect. The strictly intellectual 
aspect of the undertaking remains to be discussed. 
On the grounds themselves this aspect will be illus- 
trated in many minor ways, but chiefly in the build- 
ing devoted to the interests of Education. Not long 
ago, it seemed as if the list of mistakes to be charged 
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against the management were to tect an inex- 
eusable neglect of educational affairs. The space 
originally assigned for their exhibit was so reduced 
by the constant pressure of manufacturing interests, 
that it became utterly inadequate for its purpose. 
Fortunately, the educators of this country are an 
energetic body of men and women, not disposed 
calmly to accept treatment so manifestly unfair, and 
they made a protest so strong as to be effective. It 
was threatened to withdraw the educational exhibit 
altogether unless suitable space were provided, and 
this threat has resulted in the tardy decision te do 
what should have been planned from the start — to 
erect a special Educational building. 
managed, no exhibit will exceed in importance that 


which this building, of which we are now reason- | 


ably assured, will contain. It will not, of course, 


be an exhibit of the actual work of education (al- | 


though so preposterous a suggestion has been made), 
but will illustrate in the greatest possible detail the 
educational methods of all kinds of schools in every 
country of importance. A comparative display of 


this sort is much needed in a country which has | 
hitherto been content to establish schools in great 
numbers, but has not taken much pains to make 
them conform to pedagogic requirements of the | 
more refined sort. The fullest expression, how- 
ever, of the intellectual side of the exhibition will 
be found, not in the grounds of the exhibition proper, 


but in the heart of Chicago, and in-the building 
now rising there upon the Lake Front. In establish- 
ing the World’s Congress Auxiliary, the manage- 
ment has done something hitherto unattempted in 
connection with a universal exhibition. Not 
things, but men” is the motto of the Auxiliary, and 
exactly describes its purpose. Under its auspices 
representatives of every department of thought will 
assemble in a series of congresses, to which the pub- 
lie will be admitted as far as practicable, and will 
discuss the problems that still await solution, as well 
as those that have succumbed to the onward march 
of thought. To sum up the achievements of the 


intellect to date, and to indicate the lines of future | 


progress, is the ambitious programme of the Auxil- 
iary, and its various congresses promise to bring to- 
gether from all parts of the world an assemblage of 
scholars that will be quite as notable in its way as 
the collection of material things made by the exhi- 
bition proper. Upon nearly every day of the six 
months there will be fifty or more meetings, large 
and small, in the great Auxiliary Building; meet- 


ings of specialists in various departments for dis- | 


cussion of the subjects which they represent. More 
detailed account of the work planned by the Aux- 
iliary must be reserved for a future article ; we will 
here content ourselves with saying that this part of 


the general work of the exhibition is that which | 


comes most distinctly within the province of THE 


Diat, and that to it we intend to devote a consid- | 


erable share of our attention during the coming 
year. 


If properly | 


TENNYSONIANA. 


More than one volume might be made of the 
various tributes to Tennyson, in prose and verse, 
that have already been called forth by his death, 
and the volumes would be of no mean value, either 
as criticism or as poetry, if some care were taken 
in the selection of their contents. We have col- 


| leeted (mostly from the English papers) a few of 


the more noteworthy of these tributes, and here 
offer them to our readers. 

“The Saturday Review” bears the following 
weighty testimony to the rank of the dead Laureate 
among English poets: 

“The death of the Poet Laureate is something more 
than a momentous national event. It is an event the 
like of which has not yet occurred in this country 
within the memory of any but very old men, and 
does not seem likely to repeat itself even in the lives 
of the youngest among us. Seventy years have 
elapsed since the last English poet entitled to rank 


| with Lord Tennyson as a singer passed away; and if we 
| may admit that any voice of equal sweetness is still un- 


silenced among us, we shall hardly assert that in range 
and compass, in variety of modulation, in ‘sympathetic’ 


| quality, it will bear comparison with that which death 


has so lately hushed. To the great majority of En- 
glishmen, therefore, the melancholy event of Thursday 
last is an absolutely new experience, and one with which 
the people of any nation may for long periods together 


| remain unaequainted. They now know what it is to 


witness the extinction of one of those beacon-lights of 
humanity which often remain unkindled for genera- 
tions, and, when extinguished, leave as long a darkness 
behind them. The illuminant has in this case burned 
so long, and with so steady a power, that we have been 
apt to take its rays for granted ; and the loss, though 
it will be felt with the more suddenness of shock on 
that account, will be in its first freshness, perhaps, the 
less easily measured. It will take some little time to ac- 
custom us to the thought that the one great English poet 
of our age —the one poet of the last three-quarters of 
a century whose place is clearly and indisputably among 
the Immortals — has been taken from us.” 


Mr. Joseph Jacobs, writing in the London “ Acad- 
emy,” says of Tennyson’s later work : 

« Since Sophocles there has been nothing in all litera- 
ture like that St. Martin’s Summer of Tennyson’s muse. 
The old age of Goethe was devoted to science; the vi- 
tal portions of the second part of ‘Faust’ were written 
years before they were published. The vigor and vir- 
ility of the volume of ‘Ballads,’ the ‘Teiresias’ vol- 
ume, the ‘ New Locksley Hall,’ and the ‘ Demeter’ vol- 
ume were astounding; ‘ Rizpah,’ «Vastness,’ ‘The Bal- 
lad of the Revenge,’ « Teiresias,’ to mention some of the 
more striking, were achievements of the first order in 
poetic force. There was no want of the rush of inspir- 
ation behind the verse; there was rugged vigor, sublime 
incoherence. The metrical forms could no longer bear 
the fulness of the poetic fervor. There was no over- 
niceness of precision, even the metre had grown less 
smooth, more Michaelangelesque. It was as if the 
frost of eld was sending spikes of ice across the sur- 
face of the stream of verse.” 


The most important article yet evoked by the 
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death of Tennyson is doubtless that contributed to 
“The Atheneum” by Mr. Theodore Watts, who 
knew and loved the dead poet. Speaking of Ten- 
nyson’s charm, he says: 

“Tt lay in a great veracity of soul —in a simple sin- 
gle-mindedness so childlike that unless you had known 
him to be the undoubted author of his exquisitely artis- 
tic poems, you would have supposed that even the sub- 
tleties of poetic art must be foreign to a nature so de- 
void of all subtlety as his. Homer, you would have 
said, might have been such a man as this, for Homer 
worked in a language which is Poetry’s own voice. But 
Tennyson works in a language which has to be moulded 
into harmony by a myriad subtleties of art.” 


The following passage is of value as correcting a 
common misunderstanding concerning Tennyson : 


«“ What has been called his exclusiveness is entirely 
mythical. He was the most hospitable of men. It 
was very rare indeed for him to part from a friend 
at his hall door or at the railway station without 
urging him to return as soon as possible, and gen- 
erally with the words, ‘Come whenever you like.’ 
The fact is, however, that for many years the strangest 
notions seem to have got abroad as to the claims of the 
public upon men of genius. There seems now to be 
searcely anyone who does not look upon any man who has 
passed into the purgatory of fame as his or her common 
property. The unlucky victim is to be pestered by letters 
upon every sort of foolish subject, and to be hunted 
down in his walks and insulted by senseless adulation. 
Tennyson resented this, and so did Rossetti, and so 
ought every man who has reached eminence and res- 
pects his own genius.” 

Of a biography of Tennyson, Mr. Watts says : 

“There is but one man who is fully equipped for 
such an undertaking, and fortunately that is his own 
son —a man of great ability, of admirable critical acu- 
men, and of quite exceptional lish 
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One or two American selections may be included 
in this collection. The Rev. Henry Van Dyke 
opens an article in the New York “Critic” as fol- 
lows : 

“ Not of the man, whose death has brought sorrow to 
so many hearts, but of the poet, whose songs have 
brought comfort to so many sorrows, I am to write to- 
day. Yet one word must be said, in simple justice, of 
the harmony between the poet and the man. There was 
no double per lity in Tennyson ; there was no dis- 
crepancy between his character and his work. He was 
genuine and sincere. He kept his life clean and high, 
he guarded it from the distracting influences of rivalry 
and partisanship and worldly strife, in order that he 
might ‘do his work as quietly and as well as possible.’ 
He was like a man who receives precious seed and de- 
votes all his care to providing it with good ground and 
a serene air to grow in. He dwelt apart from artificial 
society in order that he might keep near to nature and 
to real humanity. Few men are fortunate enough to be 
able to do this ; fewer still are wise and brave enough 
to resolve todo it. Twoin ourcentury, Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, have had the courage to live entirely for po- 
etry, and have found in it their exceeding great reward. 

“It would be a vain thing to claim that all of Tenny- 
son’s work is of equal worth ; that would be highly im- 
probable. It would be idle to say that all of it will en- 
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dure the test of time and live in other ages ; that is 
impossible. Elsewhere I have tried to make a careful 
and comparative study of his poetry and to form some 
estimate of its value as a whole. But what I want to 
say now is simply this : Tennyson has left behind him 
a body of poetical work which has enduring qualities, 
and which seems to me in general excellence, in truth, 
in beauty, in the lofty level of its art, to be surpassed 
by the work of only two other English poets.” 


The following extract is from an interview with 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, published in the New York 
“ Tribune,” and answers, if it requires any answer, 
a common but very foolish question : 


“In spite of my extreme Americanism and republic- 
anism, I confess that I have never been able to compre- 
hend why some of our most honored literary friends 
have deplored his acceptance of an hereditary title — 
have declared that it lessened either his independence 
or his greatness. For Tennyson was not a democrat, 
but a liberal conservative. He was not a republican, 
but a constitutional monarchist ; not an American, but 
an Englishman. All that he was, he was by birth, breed- 
ing, conviction. As a liberal yet conservative English- 
man, attached to the Government of his own realm, 
why should he not accept the highest mark of eminence 
which the realm could bestow upon him? Why should 
not a poet be the founder of his house, under the system 
to which his countrymen are loyal, as well as a soldier 
ora statesman? The acceptance of a title, snobbish 
and ‘disloyal as it would be on the part of an American, 
was perfectly consistent with Tennyson’s relf-respect as 
an Englishman, a Laureate, and a constitutional mon- 
archist.” 


In making a selection from the many tributes 
in the form of verse, we are confronted by an em- 
barr t of wealth, and do not need to draw 
upon the poor stuff that was sent to the newspapers 
by such possible — or rather impossible — laureates 
as Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr 
Lewis Morris, and Mr. Robert Buchanan. Mr. 
Theodore Watts, who has before dedicated several 
beautiful sonnets to his friend, includes the follow- 
ing in the “Atheneum” article already quoted 
from : 

* A friend of his, who, visiting him on his birthday, 
discovered him thus standing at the door to weleome 
him, has described his unique appearance in words 
which are literally accurate at least :— 





** A poet should be limned in youth, they say, 
Or else in prime, with eyes and forehead beaming 
Of manhood’s noon — the very body seeming 

To lend the spirit wings to win the bay ; 

But here stands he whose noontide blooms for aye, 
Whose eyes, where past and future both are gleaming 
With lore beyond all youthful poets’ dreaming, 

Seem lit from shores of some far-glittering day. 


‘**Our master’s prime is now — is ever now ; 
Our star that wastes not in the wastes of night 
Holds Nature’s dower undimmed in Time’s despite ; 
Those eyes seem Wisdom’s own beneath that brow, 
Where every furrow Time hath dared to plough 
Shines a new bar of still diviner light.”’ 


“The Atheneum ” also publishes some verses by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, simple, exquisite, and true. 





‘** Grief there will be, and may, 
When King Apollo’s bay 
Is cut midwise ; 
Grief that a song is stilled, 
Grief for the unfulfilled 
Singer that dies. 


‘** Not so we mourn thee now, 
Not so we grieve that thou, 
Master, art passed, 

Since thou thy song didst raise, 
Through the full round of days, 
E’en to the last. 


‘* Grief there may be, and will, 
When that the singer still 
Sinks in the song ; 

When that the wingéd rhyme 
Fails of the promised prime, 
Ruined and wrong. 


‘* Not thus we mourn thee — we — 
Not thus we grieve for thee, 
Master and Friend ; 

Since, like a clearing flame, 
Clearer thy pure song came 
E’en to the end. 


‘* Nay — nor for thee we grieve 
F’en as for those that leave 
Life without name ; 

Lost as the stars that set, 
Empty of men’s regret, 
Empty of fame. 


** Rather we count thee one 
Who, when his race is run, 
Layeth him down 
Calm — through all coming days 
Filled with a nation’s praise, 
Filled with renown.” 


The lion’s share of Tennysonian poetry has fallen 
to * The London Illustrated News,” which publishes 
verses by Mr. Richard Garnett, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and Mr. William Watson. Here are Mr. Garnett’s 
lines : 


** Wouldst know my place and stature among men ? 
Answered be thou as he who asks of Wren, 
And reads engraven on the sacred ground, 
‘Seeker, thou needest but to look around.’ 
Thou, though with sight disecomfited, survey 
The various vision of Victoria’s day ; 
New thoughts, new arts, new laws, new lore behold, 
Yet the same mind indwelling as of old ; 
All in my song’s vast harmony embraced, 
The new enthroned, nor yet the old displaced ; 
Fields to thy view by hosts contending trod 
Caim unto mine as to the eye of God ; 
Set then my soul that spacious scene beside, 
And by its measure mine be certified ; 
I through the Spirit of that world alone, 
He through me only truly to be known.” 


Mr. Lang’s verses, which we next reproduce, have 
an apologetic strain that their beauty makes quite 
unnecessary. They are entitled “A Plea for Silence.” 


“Silence! ‘The best’ (he said) ‘ are silent now’ 
That younger bearer of the laurel bough, 
Who with his Thyrsis, kindred souls divine, 
Harps only for Sicilian Proserpine ; 
For Arnold died, and Browning died, and He — 
The oldest, wisest, greatest of the three — 
Dies, and what voice shall dirge for Him to-day ? 
For the Muse went with Him the darkling way, 
And left us mute. Peace! who shall rhyme or rave ? 
The violet blooms not on the new-made grave, 


Are eyes of men who mourn their Master wet. 
New grief is dumb: Himself through many a year 
Withheld the meed of His melodious tear, 

When Hallam slept. But no! The moment flies, 
And rapid rhymers, when the Poet dies, 

Wail punctual, and prompt, and unafraid, 

In copious instant ditties ready made. 

Oh, peace! Ye do but make our loss more deep, 
Who wail above His unawaking sleep.” 


But Mr. Watson's poem seems to us the best of 
all, and we only regret that its length is such as to 
permit of quotation but in part. Itis entitled * Lach- 
rymz Musarum,” and we reproduce the openin:; and 


, 
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** Low. like another’s, lies the laurelled head : 
The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er : 
Carry the last great bard to his last bed. 

Land that he joved, thy noblest voice is mute. 
Land that he loved, that loved him! nevermore 
Meadow of thine, smooth lawn or wild sea-shore, 
Gardens of odorous bloom and tremulous fruit, 
Or woodlands old, like Druid couches spread, 
The master’s feet shall tread. 

Death’s little rift hath rent the faultless lute : 
The singer of undying songs is dead. 


‘* Lo, in this season pensive-hued and grave, 
While fades and falls the doomed, reluctant leaf 
From withered Earth’s fantastic coronal, 

With wandering sighs of forest and of wave 

Mingles the murmur of a people’s grief 

For him whose leaf shall fade not, neither fall. 

He hath fared forth, beyond these suns and showers. 
For us, the autumn glow, the autumn flame, 

And soon the winter silence shall be ours : 

Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame 

Crowns with no mortal flowers. 


‘* The seasons change, the winds they shift and veer. 
The grass of yesteryear 
Is dead ; the birds depart, the groves decay : 
Empires dissolve and peoples disappear : 
Song passes not away. 
Captains and conquerors leave a little dust, 
And kings a dubious legend of their reign ; 
The swords of Czsars, they are less than rust : 
The poet doth remain. 
Dead is Augustus, Maro is alive ; 
And thou, the Mantuan of our age and clime, 
Like Virgil shalt thy race and tongue survive, 
Bequeathing no less honeyed words to time, 
Embalmed in amber of eternal rhyme, 
And rich with sweets from every Muse’s hive ; 
While to the measure of the cosmic rune 
For purer ears thou shalt thy lyre attune, 
And heed no more the hum of idle praise 
In that great calm our tumults cannot reach, 
Master who crown’st our immelodious days 
With flower of perfect speech.”’ 


A PROSE DITHYRAMB BY RENAN. 


The following composition, published in Renan’s 
« Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse” (1883). but 
there stated to have been written at some earlier 
date, is a characteristic example of the author's 
genius on its poetic side, and, at the same time, an 
illustration of some of the leading ideas of his phil- 
osophy. It is also (in the original) a beautiful, 
although not a typical, example of Renan’s style, 
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and it is hoped that some suggestion of its poetic 
quality has been transferred into the English text 
here for the first time printed : 


Prayer that I Uttered upon the Acropolis when I had 
Attained to the Comprehension of its Perfect Beauty: 
O Nobility! O beauty simple and true! goddess whose 

worship signifies reason and wisdom, thou whose tem- 
ple is an eternal lesson in fidelity and sincerity, I 
come late to the threshold of thy mysteries, I bring to 
thy altar much remorse. It has cost me endless toil 
to find thee. The initiation that thou, by a smile, 
didst confer upon the Athenian at birth, I have won it 
by the stress of thought, at cost of prolonged effort. 

I was born, blue-eyed goddess, of barbarian parents, 
among the good and virtuous Cimmerians who dwell 
upon the shore of a sombre sea, rugged with rocks, 
storm-beaten ever. The sun is hardly known there; 
the flowers are sea-mosses, algae, and the colored shells 
found in the recesses of solitary bays. There the 
clouds seem colorless, and even joy is a little sad, but 
springs of cold water flow from the rocks, and the 
eyes of maidens are like those green pools in which, 
upon a background of undulating grasses, is mirrored 
the sky. 

My fathers, for as far back as we can go, were de- 
voted to distant journeyings in seas unknown of thy 
Argonauts. I heard, when I was young, the songs of 
polar voyages; I was cradled among memories of float- 
ing icebergs, of milky fog-wrapped seas, of isles peo- 
pled with birds that sing in their season, and, all taking 
flight together, darken the heavens. 

Of an alien cult, sprung from the Syrians of Pales- 
tine, the priests took charge of my youth. These 
priests were wise and holy. They taught me the long 
tale of Cronos, who made the world, and of his son, 
who sojourned, it is said, upon earth. 

Their temples are thrice higher than thine, O Eurhy- 
thmia, and like unto forests; but they are not substan- 
tial; they fall into ruins after five or six hundred years; 
they are phantasies of barbarians, who imagine that 
things may be well done by other rules than those by 
thee laid down to thy inspired, O Reason. But these 
temples pleased me; I had not studied thy divine art; 
I found God in them. Songs were sung in them that 
I remember yet: “Hail, star of the sea,—queen of 
those who weep in this vale of tears,” or these: “ Mys- 
tie rose, tower of ivory, house of gold, morning star.” 
Why, dess, when I recall those songs, my heart 
melts, I almost turn apostate. Forgive me these ab- 
surdities; thou canst not picture the charm the bar- 
barian magicians have put into those verses, and how 
much it costs me to follow the naked truth. 

And then, couldst thou but know how hard it has be- 
come to serve thee! All nobility has vanished. The 
Seythians have conquered the world. A republic of 
free men is no more; there are but kings of a sluggish 
blood, majesties at which thou wouldst smile. Heavy 
Hyperboreans call those who serve thee frivolous. A 
formidable pambéotie, a league of foolishness, covers 
the world with a leaden lid, beneath which men stifle. 
Even those who honor thee, how pitiful to thee they 
must seem! Dost remember that Caledonian who, fifty 
years ago, shattered thy temple with hammer-blows, 
that he might bear it off to Thulé? Thus are they all. 
i have written, after some of the rules dear to thee, 
© Theonoe, the life of the young god whom I served 
in my childhood; they treat me as an Euhemerus; they 
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rpose I had in view; they 
esteem naught save what serves to make fruitful the 
tables of their money-changers. Yet why, O heavens! 
do we write the life of the gods if not to make men 
love the divine that was in them, and to show that this 
divine lives yet, and will ever live in the heart of 
humanity ? 

Dost thou recall that day, under the archonship of 
Dionysidorus, when a plain little Jew, speaking the 
Greek of the Syrians, came hither, trod thy courts un- 
derstanding thee not, read thy inscriptions all awrong, 
and thought to find within thy inclosure an altar ded- 
icated to the unknown god? Well, that little Jew has 
triumphed; fora thousand years they have treated thee 
as an idol, O Truth ; for athousand years the world has 
been a desert in which no flower might spring. Forall 
that time thou wast silent, O Salpinx, clarion of thought. 
Goddess of order, image of celestial steadfastness, to 
love thee was guilt, and now that we have succeeded 
to-day, by means of conscientious toil, in again draw- 
ing near thee, we are charged with crime against the 
soul of man for breaking the chains that Plato needed 
not. 7 

Thou alone art young, O Koré; thou alone art pure, 
O Virgin; thou alone art holy, O Hygeia; thou alone 
art strong, O Victory. The cities, thou watchest over 
them, O Promachos; thou hast enough of Mars, O Area; 
peace is thy goal, O Pacific. Legislatress, source of just 
constitutions; Democracy, thou whose fundamental 
dogma is that all good comes from the people, and that, 
where there is no people to cherish and inspire genius, 
there is naught, teach us to extract the diamond from 
the impure mob. Providence of Jupiter, divine worker, 
mother of every industry, protectress of toil, O Ergané, 
thou who art the nobility of the civilized laborer, and 
settest him so far above the indolent Scythian; Wisdom, 
thou to whom Zeus, after taking deep thought, after 
drawing a long breath, gave birth; thou who dwellest 
in thy father, wholly one with him in essence; thou who 
art his consort and his conscience; Energy of Zeus, 
spark that kindlest and maintainest the fire of heroes 
and men of genius, make thou us rich in spiritual 
gifts. That day when Athenians and Rhodians con- 
tended for the sacrifice, thou didst choose to dwell with 
the Athenians, for they were the wiser. But thy father 
sent Plutus down upon the city of the Rhodians in a 
golden cloud, for they too had paid homage to his 
daughter. The Rhodians were rich, but with the Athen- 
ians dwelt the Spirit, which is true joy, eternal cheer- 
fulness, the divine childhood of the heart. 

The world may be saved but by coming back to thee, 
by breaking the bonds that link it to barbarism. How 
fair will be that day when all the cities which have 
taken the fragments of thy temple, Venice, Paris, Lon- 
don, Copenhagen, shall atone for their thefts, shall or- 
ganize sacred deputations to restore the fragments they 
possess, saying: “ Forgive us, goddess, it was but to save 
them from the evil spirits of darkness,” and shall once 
more build up thy walls to the sound of the flute, ex- 
piating the crime of the infamous Lysander! Then 
will they go to Sparta and curse the soil where stood 
that mistress of dark error, and insult her that she is no 
more. 

Steadfast in thy strength, 1 will resist my tatal coun- 
sellors; the scepticism that makes me doubt the people; 
the restlessness of mind which, the truth once foun«, 
sets me in search of it once more; the fancy that, even 
when reason has spoken, keeps me from rest. O Ar- 
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chegetes, ideal made incarnate in the masterpieces of 
genius, rather will I be the last in thy household than 
the first elsewhere. Ay, I will cling to the stylo- 
bate of thy temple, I will forget every rule but thine, 
I will be a stylite upon thy columns, my cell shall 
be upon thy architrave. For thy sake, I will 
make myself, if I can, intolerant, partial, a still more 
difficult task. I will love but thee. I will learn thy 
speech, unlearn the rest. I will be unjust towards what 
does not concern thee; I will make myself the servant 
of the least of thy sons. The dwellers upon earth whom 
thou gavest to Erectheus, I will exalt them, I will praise 
them. I will endeavor to love their very faults; I will 
persuade myself, O Hippia, that they descended from the 
horsemen who celebrate, high upon the marble of thy 
frieze, their eternal festival. I will pluck from my 
heart all that is not reason and pure art. I will cease 
to cherish my disease, to delight in my fever. Sustain 
my steadfast purpose, O Giver of Salvation; help me, 
O thou that savest! 

Yet how many are the difficulties I foresee! How 
many the habits of mind I must change! How many 
the exquisite memories I must pluck from my heart! I 
will endeavor, but I am not sure of myself. I have 
known thee late, perfect beauty. I shall have relapses, 
moments of weakness. A philosophy, doubtless per- 
verse, has led me to believe that good and evil, pleas- 
ure and pain, the beautiful and the hideous, reason and 
madness, pass into one another by shades as impercep- 
tible as those upon the neck of the dove. Thus it be- 
comes wisdom tolove naught, nor to hate aught absolutely. 
Had one society, one philosophy, one religion possessed 
absolute truth, that society, that philosophy, that religion 
would have overcome all others and would alone live to- 
day. All who, thus far, have believed themselves in the 
right have but deceived themselves; this we clearly see. 
May we believe, without the extravagance of madness, 
that the future will fail to judge us as we judge the past ? 
These are the blasphemies suggested by my profoundly 
perverted mind. A literature like thine, sane at every 
point, would to-day bring us only weariness. 

Dost thou smile at my frankness? Yes, weariness. 
We have been corrupted; what is to be done? I will 
go still farther, orthodox goddess. I will tell thee the 
depravity of my own heart. Reason and good sense 
do not suffice. There is poetry in the ice of Strymon 
and in the intoxication of Thrace. Ages are to come 
in which thy disciples will be held as disciples of the 
wearisome. ‘The world is wider than thou thinkest. 
Hadst thou seen the polar snows and the mysteries of 
the austral heavens, thy brow, O goddess, ever calm, 
would not be thus serene; thy broader vision would em- 
brace other kinds of beauty. 

Thou art true, pure, perfect; thy marble has no stain; 
but the temple of Hagia Sophia, which is at Byzantium, 
that too, with its bricks and plaster, has a divine effect. 
It images the vault of heaven. It will indeed crumble, 
but, were thy cella wide enough to contain a throng, 
it too would crumble. 

A mighty flood of oblivion drags us towards a name- 
less gulf. O Abyss, thou art the one God. The tears 
of all the peoples are real tears; the dreams of all the 
wise enfold a share of truth. All is but symbol and 
dream here below. The gods pass as men, nor were it 
well that they should be eternal. 
should never be a chain. Our obligation to it is ful- 
filled when we have enwrapped it with care in the pur- 
ple shroud of the dead gods. 


The faith once held | 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ILLS OF AUTHORSHIP.—A STUDY 
IN LITERARY PATHOLOGY. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1at.) 

I feel deeply (as who that has human sympathies 
must not ?) with the ills of authors as lately set forth 
in your columns, both in the plaints of those whose bouks 
remain unread at home, and of those whose sadder fate 
it is to have their books remain unborn. What, it may 
well be asked, is the cause of the cvils that afflict these 
unhappy ones, and what the proper remedy? Let me 
suggest one possible direction for the search. 

We often hear it said of the workers in unprofitable 
fields, that they are victims of the competitive system 
of industry; that competition has ruined them. Now 
in what possible calling does this demon of Competition 
do his deadliest and worst, if not in the calling of au- 
thorship? Other workers have to struggle with living 
competition only; but the literary worker, by the very 
nature of his calling, must compete not alone with the 
living,— his hardest competition is with the dead. The 
novelist or poet of to-day must take his chances of pub- 
lic favor not only with his contemporaries, but also with 
generations ot authors who have long since rested from 
their labors, but whose works — unfortunately for him 
—have not followed them. There is something dread- 
ful in this struggle with dead-and-gone competitors — 
the man of flesh and blood, with a body demanding 
food and warmth and clothing while he works, perhaps 
with the added tragedy of wife and weans to care for, 
pitted against the author who asks neither promises nor 
payment, who has no need of food or fire, who has for- 
ever “ta’en his wages” and closed his asking palm. It 
isa conflict of mortals with immortal spirits, as hopeless 
even though as valorous as those described by Milton. 
But dreadful as it is, is it not inevitable ? and are not 
such the hard conditions imposed upon the devoted fol- 
lowers of the literary calling—not alone in Chicago, 
but everywhere? Is there any remedy for the case? 
Can some means be found for putting an embargo upon 
repeated editions of old authors, and thus giving freer 
chance to the new? Shall we try to dissuade or pre- 
vent publishers from reprinting endlessly the literary 
favorites of our fathers and grandfathers, in order that 
the possible favorites of our own fin du siécle may have 
a little show. Can a public sentiment be awakened in 
behalf of living authors, sufficient to enact a prohibitory 
tariff on the works of authors who are dead? Shall the 
cure come by making legal copyright, now becoming 
world-wide, time-long as well? Or can some simpler 
and more heroic way be found, in the suppression or 
“removal” of publishers who persist in bringing out 
enticing editions of old books, to the neglect and dis- 
advantage of the new? These are timely questions, 
for the evil was never greater than at present, when the 
re-issues of Dickens and Bulwer, of Thackeray and 
Seott, of Jane Austen and Jane Porter, of Herman 
Melville and Captain Marryat, of Mrs. Gaskell and 
(for aught we know) Martin Tupper, flood the book- 
market and load the dealer's shelves. Are the publish- 
ers wholly to blame for this? Shall they be charged 
with inhumanity for leaving living authors to starve 
while they reprint the works of dead ones? Would 
they not, rather, show themselves unhuman were they 
to fail to see the advantages of their position—or su- 
perhuman if, seeing them, they were able to repress 
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those raptorial instincts whose ee is so essential a fac- 
tor in successful business, and refuse on “ sentimental ” 
or moral grounds to avail themselves of these advan- 
tages of their trade? The theme widens with the dis- 
cussion; and I must be content with having perhaps 
drawn attention to some of the difficulties of the prob- 
lem, leaving to others suggestions for its most promis- 
ing solution. H. W.E. 
St. Louis, October 20, 1892. 


MISTAKES ABOUT TENNYSON. 
(To the Editor of Tar Dit.) 

In Tue Drat for October 16 there are two or three 
misstatements concerning Tennyson to which I call at- 
tention. Yousay: “ While at the Louth Grammar School, 
he published, in connection with his brother Charles, 
‘ Poems by Two Brothers’ (1827 .” Substantially the 
same statement was made by Edmund Gosse three 
years ago, in his article on the Laureate’s eightieth 
birthday; and other writers have fallen into the same 
error. It i is worth while, therefore, to have the exact 
facts known. 

Alfred Tennyson became a pupil of Louth Grammar 
School in December 1816,— to be more exact, at Christ- 
mas; he remained there precisely four years, leaving 
at Christmas, 1820. Nothing in Tennyson chronology 
is more definitely and positively settled than this. Pro- 
fessor Church, in Chapter III. of “The Laureate’s 
Country,” says: “In 1816 Alfred Tennyson went to the 
Grammar School of Louth. . . . He remained there 
till the end of 1820, learning, as far as he remembers, 
but very little. The substance of his education was 
given him by his father, a man of large attainments and 
varied plishments, during the following eight 
years. Much, of course, was self-acquired, for he was 
always a great reader.” It may be said, incidentally, 
that the Tennyson children were unusually well edu- 
eated for that time, for their father employed private 
teachers to give them instruction at the rectory. The 
rector and his wife were both highly cultured, and care- 
fully attended to the training of their numerous family. 

One of the leading Tennyson scholars in England. 
Mr. C. J. Caswell, of Horncastle, thoroughly investi- 
gated the accounts of Alfred’s school-days on the ground. 
He talked with one of the Laureate’s first teachers, and 
consulted the records which still exist. He ascertained, 
beyond a doubt, that the period of Alfred ‘Tennyson’s 
school life at Louth was four years (1816-1820). Dr. 
Van Dyke, in his “Poetry of Tennyson” (p. 323, 
second ed.), gives the same dates. 

Although the first edition of “Harold” was dated 
1877, it was published in 1876. 

The Patent (dated January, 24, 1884), creating Al- 
fred Tennyson, Esquire, a peer of the United Kingdom, 
is worded as follows: “ Baron Tennyson of Aldworth in 
Sussex, and of Freshwater [not Farringford] in the Isle 
of Wight.” EvGEne Parsons. 

Chicago, October 25, 1892. 





THE DECLINE OF IBSENISM. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dat.) 
A recent copy of the Danish illustrated paper, “Punch,” 
contained a cartoon that is especially suggestive as com- 
ing from a Scandinavian country. It represents Ibsen 


as a Sphinx, with a Ben Butler eye sarcastically cocked 
in the air, while half-a-dozen pigmies clamber over him, 








clipping off pieces with their little geologist’s a 
Beneath is a verse which intimates that the great poet 
does not quite mean all that his admirers try to get out 
of his works. One more impression: At the first per- 
formance of «« Hedda Gabler” at the Royal Theatre in 
Copenhagen, the director was compelled to interfere in 
order to prevent a riot among the audience ; while at a 
rendering of “The Wild Duck” in Rome, six months 
ago —Ibsen’s first appearance in Italy,—the specta- 
tors were driven almost wild by the eccentric text. 

Ibsen is undoubtedly a great poet ; his “ PeerGynt ” 
may perhaps be compared to “ Faust,” and his “ Pre- 
tenders ” to “ Julius Cesar”; but in his latest produc- 
tion he has succeeded so perfectly in concealing his 
greatness that his most undiscrimirating admirers would 
find it difficult to prove the sanity of the heroine of that 
dismal drama, to say nothing of that of the author. 
When a man makes himself ridiculous he is lost. From 
the moment that Danish after-dinner speakers used the 
meaningless phrases of Hedda as materials for witti- 
cisms, Ibsen’s power over the Danes was gone. Ibsen’s 
social reforms may be very desirable from the Ibsen 
standpoint, but they are not acceptable in this country, 
however artistically they may be presented. We still 
cherish an old-fashioned regard for marriage, and most 
of us prefer more solid comfort and less talk than the 
Ibsen conception of married life would seem to bring 
with it. We also have a leaning towards other social 
eustoms which the Northern Sphinx appears to find 
wholly lacking. We still believe that there is some 
honor in men, some real affection in women. We dis- 
approve of wives that commit forgery to give their hus- 
bands a trip South for their health, even though Nora 
says that a hundred thousand women have done the 
same ; nor can we wholly admire women that marry 
for no particular reason, and then shoot themselves with 
their father’s revolver in order that they may “die in 
beauty.” 

Since this was written the welcome news has come 
from Copenhagen that Ibsen is at work on a satirical 
drama of an entirely different character from that of his 
recent productions. The scene is said to be laid in Co- 
penhagen, — that cheeriest of European capitals,— and 
the subject-matter to be of a correspondingly bright 
nature. In his earlier work, “The Comedy of Love,” 
Ibsen showed himself a master of light social satire. If 
this report of his return to his early love be true, he 
will live to earn the general recognition and popularity 
that his skill as a dramatic artist deserves. 


Dantet KitHam DopGe. 
Champaign, Iil., October 22, 1892. 


LONGFELLOW’S FIRST BOOK. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drt.) 

In Mr. Willard’s communication under the above 
caption, in your last issue, 1834 is given as the date 
of copyright of the book referred to—“ The Elements 
of French Grammar.” According to Leon’s “ Catalogue 
of First Editions,” it was published in 1830 ; and in the 
same year was issued “‘French Exercises, by an In- 
structor,” “ Manuel de Proverbs,” and “El Serrano de 
las Alpujarres,” the latter published at Brunswick, 
Maine. In all, Leon mentions ten books issued up to 
1833 credited to Longfellow — including “ Poems from 
the U. S. Literary Gazette,” issued in 1826, and contain- 
ing fourteen poems by Longfellow. 4. J, BowpEN. 

New York City, October 18, 1892. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 





A FRENCHMAN AND His NOTE-BOOK AT 
AN ENGLISH CouRT.* 

When the unique and indispensable Samuel 
Pepys went home at night he secretly confided 
in cipher to his note-book his impressions of 
what he had seen in the day. So, in Pepys’s 
gossiping time, were foreign ambassaders in 
England (then relatively a terra incognita to 
politer continental nations) wont to write to 
their kings from day to day scarcely less se- 
eretly and circumstantially of English manners, 
court festivais, civic banquets, court scandals, 
ete., seasoning the whole with much Pepys- 
ian tattle as to subjects now disregarded in 
ambassadorial reports. As the whimsical Ad- 
miralty Clerk recorded for future reference 
such weighty events as that he had that day 
kissed his wife or ordered a new puce-colored 
waistcoat, so did the French or the Spanish 
ambassador at Charles II.’s court recount for 
his sovereign at home some fresh instance of 
insular barbarism, or regale his royal ears with 
the latest unspeakability touching «« Old Row- 
ley” and my Lady Castlemaine or /a belle 
Stewart. 

Both secrets now lie open: eavesdropping 
posterity has long been chuckling at Mr. 
Pepys’s key-hole; and the venerable volumes, 
bound in red moroceo and stamped with the 
royal cipher and crown of the “+ Correspond- 
ence d’Angleterre” at the French Foreign 
Office, are freely opened to the espials of his- 
torian and essayist. Heretofore, authors have 
treated this rich and various official depository 
as a mine from which, on oceasion, to fish out 
here and there an apposite fact or citation 
touching the historical topic they happened to 
be discussing. Writers like Mignet or Ma- 
caulay have drawn thence what scraps and an- 
ecdotes they needed to further a view or light 
up a theme, were it the succession in Spain or 
the English revolution ; but it has not, we be- 
lieve, heretofore occurred to the hard-pressed 
book-maker to accept a portion of the secret 
ambassadorial correspondence of the period as 
a whole, to publish it altogether as it stands 
in the original, with due topical classification, 
and with a connecting thread of editorial com- 
ment and elucidation. Such a record has ob- 
viously much to commend it. It serves as a 





* A Frencnu AMBASSADOR AT THE CourT OF CHARLEs II. 
From his Unpublished Correspondence. By J.J. Jusserand. 
Illustrated. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 











mirror,— clouded and flawed a little, doubt- 
less, by the personal piques, preferences, and 
limitations of its maker,— in which the reader 
may view almost at first hand something of the 
flitting phenomena of a court and period so 
eminently rich in happenings of the more 
piquant, one may perhaps say of the more 
“* gamey,” savor —a savor for which most of 
us, if we mean to be perfectly frank with our- 
selves, will perhaps own to a sneaking relish. 
The Memoirs of Court Gramont and the 
sprightly narrative of Anthony Hamilton have 
not been the least salable books in the world. 
Such a record, too, enables us, as our author 
notes, to form an estimate of what foreigners 
of education and with the best means of in- 
formation wondered at when coming to Lon- 
don; what they considered especially notice- 
able; and at the same time it gives us an in- 
sight into the tastes, the wants, and the curi- 
osities of the royal recipient of the letters ; in 
the present instance, of his Sunlike Majesty 
Louis Quatorze. 

This experiment in bookmaking has been 
tried by the author (editor, perhaps, is the 
more fitting term) of the work in hand, Jus- 
serand’s “ A French Ambassador at the Court 
of Charles II.,” and with fairly satisfactory 
results. The book is readable and not too 
large, piquant yet well within the bounds of 
Podsnappian propriety, and it has the solid 
merit of throwing in here and there a fresh 
touch to our already pretty complete picture of 
English politics and manners at the time of 
the Restoration. M. Jusserand has selected 
for treatment the period (1661-66) covered 
by the Embassy to England of the Comte de 
Cominges, the official successor of that Comte 
d’Estrade whose bloody affray in the London 
streets with Baron Watteville, the Spanish 
Envoy, is chronicled by the ubiquitous Pepys, 
who, siding with the Spanish, notes with de- 
light that “the French were at least four to 
one in number, and had near one hundred 
eases of pistols among them; which is for 
their (the Spaniards’) honor forever and the 
others’ disgrace.” Mr. Pepys, it may be added, 
tempers his exultant pxan with the plaint of 
“having been very much daubed with dirt” 
on this occasion. 

M. Cominges’s correspondence, the author 
thinks, may be taken as a good average sam- 
ple of the kindred documents preserved at the 
French Foreign Office, and though the value 
of his despatches has been well known, only a 
few extracts have heretofore been published. 
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Macaulay made little use of it ; and Cominges 
himself, though he was, according to St. Simdén, 
a man “important tout sa vie,” is but little 
known, the forty-five volumes of Michaut, and 
the forty-six of the “Nouvelle Biographie Gén- 
érale” passing him over altogether. 

Gaston Jean Baptiste de Cominges was the 

son of Charles de Cominges who died at the 
siege of Pignerol. His family prided itself 
upon an immense antiquity, the first of their 
ancestors known by name being, according to 
Moreri, Anevius, who is said to have flourished 
about the year 900. As to this statement the 
sober St. Simon quietly remarks that “ people 
do not know what they were before the year 
1440.” <A descendant of warriors, Cominges 
went early to the wars, served with distinction, 
and was made, in 1644, a lieutenant of the 
Bodyguards of the Queen-mother, Anne of 
Austria, who entrusted to him more than one 
commission requiring that mixture of tact and 
firmness for which he was especially noted- 
To Cominges it was she applied to have the 
notorious and popular Broussel, “the idol of 
the people,” removed from Paris during the 
Fronde agitation — a sufficiently ticklish com- 
mission. The determined emissary stopped the 
old man — 
“ Without allowing him to eat his dinner or even to 
resume his shoes which he just taken off, but placed 
him in a coach and carried him away. A strange 
thing happened. As they were nearing the palace, the 
coach broke and Cominges asked ladies who were pass- 
ing by to lend him theirs, offering his excuses, and as- 
suring them that nothing else than such a case would 
have induced him to show so much incivility. So he 
took the quay and reached the St. Honoré Gate.” 

Such was Cominges to the last and at all 
. junctures, the unswerving, steadfast soldier, 
yet courteous as swift,—the steel corslet under 
the doublet of silk; he allowed no Broussel 
time to dine or to put on his shoes, but while 
keeping his Broussels well in hand, he never 
forgot the duties of etiquette. In the intervals 
of duty Cominges found time to study, and he 
enjoyed at court the reputation of a man of 
thought and knowledge as well as of a good 
swordsman and a skilful guitarist. We hear 
of him fighting a duel in 1639. 

«“M. de Richefons,” wrote Chaplain, author of “La 
Pucelle,” to the Marchioness de Flamarens, “has fought 
for the second time against M. de Cominges, and this 
time has received two mortal wounds. He has, how- 
ever, had four days’ time to prepare himself to his 
death and beg pardon to God for his sins. The quar- 


rel was an irreconcileable one, that could only be ended 
by the death of one of the two.” 


So endowed, and an equally acceptable com- 





panion in times of peace and war, Cominges 
found no difficulty in pleasing the beautiful 
Sibyll d’Amalbi, a Penelope in point of suit- 
ors, whom he married in 1648. Sibylle be- 
came famous as the “ Césonie” of the Pré- 
cieuses group, and is celebrated by Somaize in 
his “ Dictionaire des Précieuses ” : 

«“Césonie is a Court Précieuse. She is very witty; 
she has a fine throat; she sometimes uses Hesperian 
produce (i. e., Spanish paint). She likes the play; she 
does not keep a regular alcove, for court ladies do not 
follow rules in this matter.” 

At a time when literary portraits were in 
fashion, when Mdlle. de Seudéry, Mme. de 
Sévigné, Mme. de la Fayette, and all the rest 
of the witty fine ladies of the day, rivalled each 
other in drawing them, Césonie would not fail 
of portrayal; and we learn from a sketch made 
of her under the name of Emilie that she 
was not tall, but so perfect in her proportions 
that it is not possible to conceive how she could 
look better if taller. ‘ She has such a pretty 
childish look and touching little ways that it is 
an impossibility not to love her.” Her nose is 
thin and straight; her hair, somewhat loose, 
“of the finest color in the world ” (the reader 
may choose). The whiteness of her complexion 
« Mixes so delicately with the pink of her cheeks that 
this masterpiece of nature has sometimes been suspected 
[one remembers regretfully the “ Hesperian produce ”)}; 
but as she reddens in society, it is easy to understand 
that, if the red were of her own making, she would ar- 
range so as not to be troubled with it out of time.” 

At the time when M. Jusserand’s recital be- 
gins, Cardinal Mazarin had just died (March 
9, 1661); Louis XIV., aged twenty-two, had 
assumed the reins of government, and the 
Stuart line had recently been established in 
England. Both kings were young, intelligent, 
and popular, both had a brilliant court of able 
men, fine courtiers, and beautiful women, and 
both were fond of worldly pleasures. But here 
the resemblance ceased. Charles’s greatness, 
such as it was, had been thrust upon him ; that 
of Louis was, in a considerable degree, his own 
achievement. The one, from his youth up, 
meant to be a king; the other never cared to 
be one beyond that point where royal pleasures 
and privileges exceed those of other men. 
Louis was, even as a youth, writing of his 
precedency and his flag in the same tone of 
deep-set resolution that Charles used in assert- 
ing the rank and privileges of Lady Castle- 
maine. This point is well illustrated by an 
extract from the correspondence of each prince, 
furnished by our author : 


«“ Whosoever I find endeavoring,” wrote Charles to 
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Clarendon, “ to hinder this resolution of mine (to appoint 
the Castlemaine a lady of the Queen’s bedchamber) . . . 
I will be his enemy to the last moment of my life. You 
know how much a friend I have been to you. If you 
will oblige me eternally, make this business as easy to 
me as you can, of what opinion you are of, for I am re- 
solved to go through with this matter let what will come 
of it, and whomsoever I find to be my Lady Catslemaine’s 
enemy in this matter, I do promise upon my word to be 
his enemy as long as I live.” 

In the same determined strain, but with a 
different end, Louis was writing to his ambas- 
sador in England : 

“The point I most especially noticed in your dis- 
patch is how neither the king, my brother, vor his ad- 
visers, do know me well as yet; else they would not as- 
sume a firmness and hauteur in their attitude bordering 
upon threats. There is no power under heaven that 
can make me move one step on such a path. . . All 
the Chancellor can put forward is nothing for me as 
compared to a point d’honneur, connected, were it ever 
so slightly, with the fame of my crown. Far from tak- 
ing into account, in such a case as this, what may be- 
come of the states of others, such as Portugal, I will 
be found ready to put mine own in jeopardy, rather than 
tarnish by any faint-heartedness the glory which I am 
seeking in all things as the principal aim of all my ac- 
tions.” 

Through life, though Louis was not without 
his La Vallitre and his Montespan, and though 
Charles had his William Temple and his Tri- 
ple Alliance, they remain to the end such as 
they appear at their début, in these two letters ; 
the one ready to jeopardize his crown for the 
glory of France, for the point @honneur, the 
other for the dignity of the titled demirep of 
the hour. 

Cominges reached London on December 23, 
1662 (O.S.), and from that day began a dou- 
ble, one may say a treble correspondence,— 
an official one with the King, a more familiar 
one with the Foreign Secretary, Lionne ; and 
there are scraps of a third, containing only 
court news, directed to the King, but not in 
his kingly capacity. Cominges, as official let- 
ter writer, had no sinecure. Louis’s appetite 
for business was as voracious as Charles’s for 
pleasure ; and we accordingly find him asking 
his emissary for detailed reports concerning 
English Parliaments, navy, currency, religion, 
wars,— even literature. The last topic was a 
difficult one for Cominges, who, though well 
versed in Latin and in the classics of his own 
country, knew absolutely no English. He 
gives, for instance, the London address of one 
M. Aymé, as “ Rue Rose Straet,” evidently 
not suspecting that /?we and street had a similar 
meaning. The familiar names of Buckingham, 
Monmouth, Lauderdale, Peterborough, Fitz- 
hardin, Windsor, Bristol, Kensington, Hamp- 





ton Court, Quakers, Wvolwich, Tunbridge, 
Jennings, masquerade respectively in his des- 
patches as Boquinquan, Momous, Ladredel, 
Pitrebaro, Fichardin, Oiiindsor, Bristau, Quin- 
zinton, Omtoncourt, Coaquiers, Wlidge, Tonne- 
briche, and /a petite Genins. From the author 
of these hardy linguistic attempts (of which 
** Coaquiers ”’ is a notable specimen) one would 
scarcely expect a very lucid or comprehensive 
view of English literature; and the following 
is his reply to the royal question on this point : 

“The order I receive from your Majesty to gather 
carefully information concerning the more illustrious 
men of the three kingdoms of which Great Britain is 
made, is a mark of the grandeur and loftiness of your 
soul. It seems that arts and sciences do en- 
tirely leave one country sometimes to go and adorn 
another in its turn. They appear at present to have 
chosen France as their abode; and if some traces of 
them are to be discovered here, it is only in the mem- 
ory of Bacon, Morus, and Buchanan, and in later times 
of a man called Miltonius (un nommé Miltonius) who 
has rendered himself more infamous by his noxious 
writings than the very tormentors and assassins of their 
King. I will not fail, however, to collect information 
with great care, and I will do it the more willingly, as 
nothing in the world seems to me more worthy of your 
Majesty.” 

Thus did our explorer of the unknown waste 
of English letters fail, long before Voltairean 
days, of discovering Shakespeare — though, as 
the author points out, there was at this very 
time a neglected copy of the works of the mas- 
ter dramatist in the library of the “« Sun-King ” 
himself. M. Jusserand has seen a slip, penned 
by Nicholas Clément, bibliothécaire royal, 
in which this rude Gothie writer (in whose 


| “enormous dungheap” the sharp-sighted Vol- 





taire discerned “ afew pearls”), is thus len- 
iently specified : 

«“ Will Shakespeare, poeta anglicus. This 
poet has a fine imagination; his thoughts are natural, 
his words ingeniously chosen, but these happy qualities 
are obscured by the dirt (par les ordures) he introduces 
in his plays.” 

M. Cominges was commendably fond of the 
society of illustrious men. Besides the dinner 
parties with Charles and his royal brother and 
the beautiful Castlemaine, he was pleased to 
entertain the moge interesting of the phil- 
osophers and savants — people with whom it 
was possible to discuss politics in the abstract 
and to quote with theoretical approval the ex- 
ample of the men of antiquity. We see thus 
at his table the ingenious Huygens van Zuy- 
lichem, inventor of the pendulum clock, and 
the great Thomas Hobbes, the Sage of Malmes- 
bury — forthwith transformed by his Gallic 
host into “ M. d’Hobbes.” The author of the 
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*« Leviathian,” Cominges patronizes particular- 
ly, finding him a useful * bonhomme,” worthy 
to be enrolled among Louis’s servants as a 
sound defender of the rights of kings. He 
even appeals for a pension for Hobbes, and 
desires that it be delivered through his own 
hands: 

“In two days Messieurs de Zuylichem, d’Hobbes, 
and de Sorbiéres are going to dine at my house; we 
will not fail to speak of you (Lionne) after we have 
eulogized our master. The bonhomme, Mr. Hobbes, is 
in love with his Majesty’s person; we never meet with- 
out his asking me a thousand questions about him. He 
always concludes with exclamations and with appro- 
priate wishes for the King. As his majesty has often 
shown an intention to do good to this sort of people, I 
will venture to say that he will never have a better oc- 
easion than this. Mr. Hobbes may truly be called As- 
sertor Regum, as his works show. As for our own sov- 
ereign, he has made him his hero. If all this could ob- 
tain for him some gift, I beg that I might be the means. 
I will know how to make the most of it; and I believe 
that never will any favor have been better placed.” 

That Zuylichem and Sorbiéres became fel- 
low-pensioners with his erotic Majesty Charles 
Stuart upon the bounty of Louis, is certain ; 
but there is no such record in the case of « M. 
d’ Hobbes.” 

Having commented upon M. Cominges’s 
ignorance of the tongue of the country to which 
he was accredited, it is perhaps fair to note 
here that Lord Holles, the English Envoy in 
France, was in a scarcely better plight as to 
French, as the following story indicates : 

«“ Holles’s French was not of the best sort, and the 
mistakes of the grave Presbyterian were a source of 
amusement at the English Court. He writes once that 
the French Queen has given birth to ‘a Moorish girl,’ 
which creates great wonder. The wonder is altered 
into laughter when it is ascertained that having heard 
that Maria Theresa had been delivered of a ‘fille 
morte,’ Holles had misunderstood it for a ‘ fille maure. 
Thus, to Cominges also, “the whirligig of 
time brings in his revenges.” 

Louis was too addicted to pleasure not to enjoy 
tattle of the curious doings among the fair ladies 
and gallants of his “brother’s ” court; and we find 
in Cominges’s pages frequent mention of Mlle. 
Stewart, Mlle. de Hamilton, Madame Middle- 
ton, and other Paphian beauties whose portraits 
now languish upon the walls at Hampton Court. 
His statements confirm the impression one gets 
of the court from the canvasses of Lely and 
the pages of Gramont and Pepys. Charles is 
the same good-humored prince — with a dash 
of the Yahoo — hating business and trouble, 
greatly enjoying his dance, his walk, his ride, 
“sad to death when the Queen is in danger, 


happy as an angel when the Castlemaine | 


smiles.” Miss Stewart is “one of the most 
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beautiful girls and one of the most modest” 
(despite the fact that “ her star is rising ”) * to 
be seen.” Gramont “follows his usual style 
of life. He sees the ladies at the lawful hours, 
and a little at the forbidden ones, con- 
tinuing his gallantries as is his wont — that is, 
making much noise and little progress.” 

Among these lighter people “ le Générale” 
Monk makes his appearance — and not very 
much to his credit. Cominges is chiefly struck 
by the unparalleled splendor of his drinking 
capacities. On one occasion, at a dinner given 
by the Earl of Oxford, the company — 
“Having been warmed by their morning and after- 
dinner doings, each resolved to see his companion 
a-ground. The General, who is endowed with a strong 
head, struck a master stroke ; he presented to each a 
goblet of the deepest. Some swallowed the contents, 
and some not ; but all peaceably remained where they 
were till the following morning without speaking to 
each other, though in the same room. Only the General 
went to Parliament as usual, with his mind and his 
thoughts nothing impaired.” 

The value of M. Jusserand’s book is en- 
hanced by its material attractiveness, the por- 
traits — including Cominges, Louis XIV., 
Lady Castlemaine, Lady Hamilton, ete., 
being notably good. E. 





G. 4. 


THOREAU’S SEASONS,* 


The Journal of Henry D. Thoreau, under the 
patient and loving eye of its editor Mr. Blake, 
has yielded a reflection of the revolving year 
as it pursues its course under the sober skies 
of New England. It is, however, the year of 
Thoreau, the New England landscape in its 
varying aspects as the mind of the one who per- 


| haps saw it best and loved it most reproduced 


it. This year is therefore more than the merely 
natural one; it has added to it the light and 
charm that come from the imagination most 
akin to it and best able to give it expression 
in fit and permanent words. 

No man ever had a more devoted literary ex- 
ecutor. Mr. Blake has done his work with the 
perfection which arises from a friendship that 
is as rare as it is worthy of admiration. He has 
added volume after volume to the collection of 
Thoreau’s writings, which appeal to an audi- 
ence, not as large as it ought to be, but eager, 
earnest, and attentive. The Journal has not 
been exhausted, and it is to be expected that 
other volumes are yet to come. 


* Avrumn. From the Journal of Hey D. Thoreau. Ed- 
ited by H. G. D. Blake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Mr. Blake says that his own interest in Tho- 
reau’s Journal is “ in the character and genius of 
the writer, rather than in any account of the 
phenomena of nature.” It will be found diffi- 
eult to detach the one from the other. Tho- 
reau was so close to the Nature which he de- 
scribed, and lived so deeply in it, that to have 
an interest in the one is to to have an interest 
in the other. ‘ Our thoughts,” says Thoreau, 
‘“‘are the epochs in our lives; all else is but as 
a journal of the winds that blew while we were 
here.” Nevertheless the journal of the winds 
has such a value for him that it becomes in a 
measure a substitute for his own. 

The volume on Autumn displays that same 
mixture of the closest observation of the outer 
fact, with a constant dwelling upon an inner 
illumination which transcends the fact, that we 
must always expect in Thoreau. All facts, too, 
whether of the world of things or of the world 
of ideas, appear here to have the same import- 
ance, and are made to stand forth in equal 
prominence. Perhaps such an equating of 
thoughts and perceptions belongs of necessity 
to a journal; and yet one might suppose that 
insights would emerge whose largeness could 
throw them into relief, and aspects of the vis- 
ible scene would unroll themselves whose vivid- 
ness could give them a certain precedence. 
The judicial tone is preserved throughout. 


There is a sober reticence which does not allow | 


of any high raptures, but which sometimes gives 
to the trivial a magnitude that borders on the 
burlesque. Witness the story of the mouse 
and the cock : 


“Min [Thoreau’s cat] caught a mouse, and was play- 
ing with it in the yard. It had got away from her 
once or twice, and she had caught it again; and now it 
was starting off again, as she was complacently watch- 
ing it with her paws tucked under her, when her friend, 
Riorden’s stout cock, stepped up inquisitively, looked 
down at it with one eye, turning its head, then picked it 
up by the tail, gave it two or three whacks on the ground, 
and giving it a dextrous toss in the air, caught it in its 
open mouth, and it went, head foremost and alive, down 
its capacious throat in the twinkling of an eye, never 
again to be seen in this world; Min all the while, with 
paws comfortably tucked under her, looking on uncon- 
cerned. What matters it one mouse, more or less, to 
her? The cock walked off amid the currant bushes, 
stretched his neck up and gulped once or twice, and the 
deed was accomplished. ‘Then he crowed lustily in cel- 
ebration of the exploit. It might be set down among 
the Gesta gallorum.” 


There are passages of description which are 
so full of color and warmth that they seem 
hardly a part of the autumn season, and indeed 
lead one to suppose that the tropics had left 
their appropriate location and migrated to the 
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rather unpropitious hillsides of a cooler latitude. 
Here is one of them : 


«“ The witch hazel here is in full blossom on this mag- 
ical hillside, while its broad yellow leaves are falling. 
Some bushes are completely bare of leaves, and leather- 
colored they strew the ground. It is an extremely in- 
teresting plant, an October and November child, and 
yet reminds one of the very earliest spring. Its blos- 
soms smell like the spring, like the willow catkins. 
By their color as well as their fragrance they belong to 
the saffron dawn of the year, suggesting amid all these 
signs of autumn, falling leaves and frost, that the life 
of nature by which she eternally flourishes is untouched. 
It stands here in the shadow on the side of the hill, 
while the sunlight from over the top of the hill lights 
up its topmost sprays and yellow blossoms. Its spray, 
so pointed and irregular, is not to be mistaken for any 
other. I lie on my back with joy under its boughs. 
While its leaves fall, its blossoms spring. The autumn, 
then, is indeed a spring. All the year is a spring.” 


Here is an extract with whose philosophy 
one may not be in entire accord, but which nev- 
ertheless opens the gates into a wide field for 
speculation to wander over : 

«A part of me, which has reposed in silence all day, 
goes abroad at night like the owl, and has its day. At 
night we recline and nestle, and infold ourselves in our 
being. Each night I go home to rest. Each night I 
am gathered to my fathers. The soul departs out of 
the body, and sleeps in God, a divine slumber. ~ As she 
withdraws herself, the limbs droop and the eyelids fall, 
and Nature reclaims her clay again. Man has always 
regarded the night as ambrosial and divine. The air 
is then peopled, fairies come out.” 

And here we have the inevitable utterance, 
half supercilious, and somewhat comical to the 
reader, of that depreciation of the great labors 
of mankind in the highest fields of endeavor 
which we ever find in Thoreau, and in all those 
persons who cannot quite get along with the 
world and its various progresses : 

“It is only when we forget all our learning that we 
begin to know. I do not get nearer bya hair’s breadth 
to any natural object, so long as I presume that I have 
an introduction to it from some learned man. To con- 
ceive of it with a total apprehension, I must for the 
thousandth time approach it as something totally 
strange. If you would make acquaintance with the 
ferns, you must forget your botany. Notasingle scien- 
tifie term or distinction is the least to the purpose. . . 
Who has plotted the steps to the discovery of beauty ? 
You must be in a different state from common. Your 
greatest success will be simply to perceive that such 
things are, and you will have no communication to make 
to the Royal Society.” 

It is of course not to be supposed that Tho- 
reau or anyone else ever took such a theory 
seriously. It cuts the ground from under his 
own feet ; and his own books, if it be thoroughly 
believed, have as little significance as the latest 
publication of the learned body. Even as bio- 
graphical details, they become meaningless ; 
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and the monotony of doing the same thing so 
many times in the same way, or seeing the 
same thing so many times from the same point 
of view, gives to these volumes a similarity 
which might be absent without detracting from 
their charm. 

The writers who have followed Thoreau in 
the domain which he loved to explore are both 
less and greater than he. They have not so 
buried themselves in the object as he has done, 
they have not deprived themselves deliberately 
and determinately of such avenues of intelli- 
gence leading in divers directions as he did ; 
they have widened their experiences, but they 
have lost his intensity and reproduction of the 
immediate impression. It is easy to overvalue 
the latter achievement, and the men who devote 
themselves to nature and her description are 
very apt to do it. To describe nature with 
power and vividress, and yet to see that she is 
an instrumentality to ends which transcend her, 
is an achievement frequent enough with Tho- 
reau; and yet the latter part of the insight 
and success seemed to him valuable only in its 
scattered appearances, and not in its wholeness. 
One must not be satisfied with knowing that 
the moon is bright and silvery, but must see it 
so every time it shines in the sky. 

The hermit-like man who abandons society 
and gives himself up to the study of the sea- 
sons and their transformations, with the culti- 
vation of himself as an individual conjoined to 
such study, belongs to the earlier part of the 
century. The problems of destiny may weigh 
upon us as heavily, the evils inherent in social 
arrangements may appear to us as profound 
and ineradicable ; but we do not fly to any soli- 
tude to get rid of them. We have learned 
that we cannot escape from the essential pro- 
gress of humanity, and in abandoning the in- 
stitutions of the world we are obliged ulti- 
mately to recognize, with some mortifying 
twinges, that the best part of us, our intellec- 
tual life and subsistence, are dependent on the 
conditions which we have vainly tried to escape. 
Moreover, nature alone is not a complete pal- 
liative to our discontents; she too has her 
moods and silences and failures to respond, 
and the inflexibility of her methods and _pro- 
cedures depresses our instinct to action whose 
law comes not from an exterior potentate, but 
from ourselves. The Journal of Amiel shows 
the later tendency of the malcontent. The 
world of thought is as wide, to say the least, 
as varied, as solitary, if one sees fit to make it 
so, as nature. 
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Thoreau will remain one of the most in- 
teresting figures in American literature. Cer- 
tain tendencies in the Transcendental Move- 
ment reached in him their full and logical out- 
come. He would take nothing for granted ; 
prescription and convention had no power up- 
on him, and were wholly devoid of the terrors 
usually accompanying them. His was a serene 
determination to follow the bent of his powers, 
to allow no obstacle to thwart him, and to give 
up without regret the ordinary successes which 
allure most men. The result is a figure, some- 
what austere and attenuated, but vigorous and 
full of health, with senses keenly alert, with an 
interest in human affairs greater than was to 
be anticipated, and an easy capacity for ascent 
into those regions in which the transcendent- 
alist loved to dwell. He shows us how lightly 
armed one may be, and yet win the battle of 
life ; that abstention is often as good as mas- 
tery; that individual culture leads very far ; 
and that the emancipation of the race might 
perhaps be brought about if everyone gen- 
uinely sought his own development. But 
we cannot fail to remember how dependent 
all individual culture is upon the labors of 
other men, and that the task of achieving 
by omitting the greater difficulties is after all 
a success not comparable with the one which 
faces the enemy in all his strength and multi- 
tude, and ends by making friends and sub- 
ordinating to its uses the very antagonists who 
seemed so formidable. Pours J. Biock. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE CRITICAL 
FACULTY.* 

Matthew Arnold in one of his essays (“ A 
French Critic on Milton”), with that exquis- 
itely keen faculty for hitting off the weak side 
of things which is equalled only by his sense, 
both intuitive and trained, for their essential 
excellences, sets forth the defects of three sorts 
of old-style criticism, typical, though there rep- 
resented by the “rhetorical” Macaulay, the 
“robust” but inflexible Johnson, and the “ con- 
ventional” Addison. Enjoyment of this bril- 
liant passage deepens into speculation as to 
whether there might not be found in it the 
faintest suggestion of one of those things which 
the most beloved of literary masters delighted 
in affecting not to understand— a theory. A 
theory, to wit, of the evolution of criticism, — 


* A History or Zsruetic. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 
(Oxon.) New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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a phrase which brings a smile to those sensi- 
tive lips and eyes, so sensitive that the pictured 
face seems to live and listen; but our little 
systems must have their day, even systems 
“ based on principles interdependent, subordin- 
ate, and coherent.” Would it be possible, the 
question arises, to trace in history a truly con- 
tinuous and progressive unfolding of the crit- 
ical faculty ? Could the evolution of the human 
spirit as manifested in man’s judgment of his 
own works, in the refining of both judgment 
and production by their subtle interaction upon 
each other and by the reflex of their human- 
ising influence upon the race, be shown to be, 
in the strict sense, a process of growth, where 
the new, in springing from and superseding 
the old, is essentially a constant advance upon 
it? An affirmative answer, especially as regards 
the philosophic theory of art, to this rather 
doubtful question, is the burden of the latest 
work on esthetics. 

Those who know Mr. Bosanquet’s estab- 
lished reputation as a writer on philosophical 
subjects, as well as the many who learned duly 
to estimate his rare scholarship through his re- 
cent connection with the Plymouth School of 
Applied Ethies, will understand that his « His- 
tory of Aisthetic” is one of the books which 
should stand among the é/ite occupants of their 
choicest shelves. The work, it should be men- 
tioned, forms the second issue of Mr. J. S. 
Muirhead’s *« Library of Philosophy.” 

It is not necessary to share the author’s phil- 
osophical position to appreciate his profundity 
and critical acumen. His evolutionary method, 
indicated above, being based on the principles 
of “objective idealism,” is rather metaphys- 
ical than scientific, in the technical sense. The 
treatment does not suggest, for instance, that 
which would be expected from the evolution- 
ary champion Letourneau, or from the author 
of “ The History of Human Marriage.” For 
though the aim of the work, as stated in the in- 
troduction, might be called the sociological one 
‘to write the history of the esthetic conscious- 
ness,” yet, as Mr. Bosanquet admits (p. 394), 
he has “to a great extent” followed in the 
steps of his predecessors Schasler and Carriere 
in treating the history of the art-sense as “ the 
history of xsthetic philosophy as such.” To 
this metaphysical bias is largely due the fact 
that the first part of the book is so much 
the more interesting — to the unregenerate. 
While Mr. Bosanquet’s attitude remains a 
purely critical one, as in the discussion of 
ancient and medieval esthetic theory, his pages 





are brilliant with subtle and original thought ; 
but as soon as he becomes to any considerable 
extent an advocate of the views he expounds, 
the book grows to the non-metaphysical mind 
(to which candor must be reckoned a virtue, 
since so many more recondite ones are denied 
it) somewhat trying. Yet, whatever its rela- 
tion to belief, this sort of thing is always val- 
uable as a form of intellectual gymnastics, 
which, in this case, Mr. Bosanquet’s remark- 
ably lucid and intelligible presentation renders 
not too severe an exercise. 

It would be impossible to give in a small 
space any adequate analysis of the book, but 
even a very general outline may indicate its 
value. After preliminaries and definitions, the 
subject of Greek theories of the beautiful is 
thoroughly developed. The fact that Greek 
criticism regarded art as imitation, not as ex- 
pression, is dwelt on at length, while “ the three 
connected principles whtich constitute the frame- 
work of Hellenic speculation upon the nature 
and value of beauty ” are formulated as follows : 
1, the moralistic principle, which demands that 
“ morally the representations of art must be 
judged, in respect of their content, by the same 
moral criteria as real life”; 2, the metaphys- 
ical principle, which declares that “ metaphys- 
ically, art is a second nature only in the sense 
of being an incomplete reproduction of nature,” 
and “is a purposeless reduplication of what al- 
ready was in the world”; and, 3, the zsthetic 
principle, which maintains that “ esthetically, 
beauty is purely formal, consisting in certain 
very abstract conditions,” summed up in the 
phrase “ unity in variety.” The chapters which 
trace the relations and bearings of these con- 
ceptions, with their development in the Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophies, are such a per- 
petual feast of nectared sweets as rarely falls 
to the lot of the lover of ideas. 

Chapters V. and VI., dealing with late Al- 
exandrian and Greco-Roman culture, and with 
the Middle Ages, are of perhaps equally ab- 
sorbing interest. The tendency of modern 
scholarship constantly to extend the begin- 
nings of the Renaissance into a remoter past is 
here strikingly confirmed. The esthetic ideas 
of Dis Chrysostom, Philostratus, and especially 
Plotinus, make it seem probable that the sec- 
ond and third centuries had within them some 
germs of the movement whose earliest known 
blossoms are the French stories which in their 
present form date from the thirteenth century 
but in substance are undoubtedly much older. 
A rather disappointing *“ comparison of Dante 
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and Shakespeare in respect of some formal 
characteristics ’ closes the history of medizval 
art-philosophy. The remaining eight chapters 
diseuss the “ problem” and the “data” of 
modern esthetic thought, and the treatment of 
them by modern writers. The xsthetic prob- 
lem, as presented in its matured form to the 
mind of Kant, “ consisted in the question, How 
can a pleasurable feeling partake of the charac- 
ter of reason? . . The problem of general phil- 
osophy which gave urgency to the esthetic 
issue consisted in the question, How can the 
sensuous and the ideal world be reconciled ?” 
These questions, whose solution Kant began, 
have been fully worked out, in Mr. Bosanquet’s 
opinion, in the later objective idealism. The 
foundations laid by Schiller and Goethe were 
built upon by Schelling and Hegel, whose work 
has received its ‘methodical completion” from 
the modern estheticians, Carriere, Schasler, 
Rosenkranz, Hartmann, and others. “ Exact 
esthetic,” in Schopenhauer, Herbart, Zimmer- 
mann, Fechner, and Stumpf, receives a chapter. 

The closing pages of the book are devoted 
to an interesting consideration of modern En- 
glish art-criticism, and of the present outlook 
for wsthetics, both theoretical and practical. 
It is discovered that Mr. Ruskin can, with care, 
be made to fit into a system; the elastic one, 
namely, of * concrete idealism,” whose famous 
feature of regarding contradictories as identi- 
eal must be serviceable in this case. The 
democratic nature of really living art, both in 
its higher forms and in the minor artistic crafts, 
which Ruskin and William Morris have done 
so much to make clear. is brought out in con- 
nection with the present poverty of beautiful 
production. Mr. Bosanquet is, however, hopeful 
as regards the future. “In spite of all hostile 
conditions, man is more human now than ever he 
was before, and he will find out a way to satisfy 
his imperious need for beauty.” There is no 
mention of the relation of this question to the 
burning social problems of the day — an over- 
sight, surely ; for how can art be democratic 
while the people, who should be the creators 
of beauty, are bound in the treadmill of a grind- 
ing industrial system, and the Philistines value 
art chiefly as handmaid to the great god Ex- 
pensiveness ? 

The note of optimism in the sentence just 
quoted is charaeteristic of a general treatment 
based, as said before, on a conception of the 
progressive development of art and thought — 
a conception which, within limits, only a cynic 
would think of denying ; yet Mr. Bosanquet’s 





remarkably profound sense of continuity, which 
makes the book intellectually a fascinating 
study, leads to conclusions difficult to accept in 
their full force. For, to give a single instance, 
who that contemplates Greek art in its early 
splendor, the Parthenon frieze, or the @dipus 
or Prometheus, can but feel that, however mod- 
ern art may have gained in sentiment, it has 
lost immeasurably in the intellectual mastery of 
expression? Inadequacy of expression, while 
it may enrich esthetic sensation for receptive 
temperaments by its vague suggestiveness, cer- 
tainly indicates weakness in the artist who ex- 
pects his audience to interpret for themselves 
the idea which he lacks the intellectual power 
perfectly to grasp and embody. The compo- 
sition of the Greeks, « which distinguishes their 
meanest work from that of other men,” is some- 
thing too precious not to be mourned ; nor is it 
easy to feel that the typical excellences of mod- 
ern art make such loss of little moment. Mr. 
Bosanquet’s study of Aristotle slights a little 
this central thought of Greek practice and 
theory — construction. The words of the phil- 
osopher, to the effect that the most important 
element of tragedy is the plot, are perfectly 
simple in view of this idea; but it is interest- 
ing to compare Mr. Bosanquet’s labored analysis 
of the statement with Mathew Arnold’s discus- 
sion of the same theme in the preface to his 
poems (1853), or with some of Mr. Pater’s ut- 
terances on the subject. The contrast is well 
fitted to shake faith in the philosophic as com- 
pared with the critical order of intellect. 

Mr. Bosanquet is nevertheless a critic as well 
as a philosopher, enriching his pages with such 
golden nuggets as these : 

“I doubt whether such disinterested apprehension of 
floral beauty —so free from moralizing or allegory — 
as that of the text, ‘Consider the lilies of the field,’ can 
be found outside, or privr to, the Christian intelligence.” 

« And if the playfulness of Horace appears to us, as 
indeed it is, a feeble thing contrasted with the passion 
of Sappho, yet we must not forget that there is some- 
thing noble and civilized — something worthy of Shake- 
speare — in being able now and again to smile at the 
terrible love-god.” 

«And with the love of Nature we must compare its 
complement and condition —the feeling of city life. 
The intensification of pastoral sentiment by contrast 
with the busy splendor of Rome, lending an extraor- 
dinary stateliness to the verse which this combined 
emotion animates, is distinctly mirrored both in Virgil 
and in Horace. The ni th-century dweller in 
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a huge city, whether london or Paris, Berlin or New 
York, is quite at home in this subtle sense of comple- 
mentary pleasures, in which the simple charm of country 
life is really to some extent a foil to the recognition of 
supreme powers and interests— ‘res Romane peri- 
turaque regna ’— centred in the city.” 
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“It might be worth while even to raise the question 
whether the weakness of medizval science and philos- 
ophy was not connected rather with excess of practice 
than with excess of theory. What we justly stigmatize 
as the subordination of philosophy to theology is, in other 
words, a subordination of science to a formulated con- 
ception of human welfare, with a strictly mundane if also 
with a transcendental side. The question is not unim- 
portant, for it indicates that the essence of scholasticism is 


present, not wherever there is metaphysic, but wherever 


the spirit of truth is subordinated to any preconceived 
practical intent, whether mundane or extra mundane.” 

Mr. Bosanquet’s critical perception appears, 
to mention another detail, in his quoting with 
approval the exquisite passage in “The Re- 
turn of the Native” describing the change in 
the modern sense for landscape beauty. It is 
time for a generation freely to acknowledge its 
debt, which owes to Mr. Hardy such an en- 
largement of the esthetic horizon, so new an in- 
sight into those mysterious and heart-thrilling 
aspects of nature, which under his touch are com- 
posed into a chorie setting for the intense pathos 
of human life. 

This “History of Esthetic” is designed for the 
benefit not only of * professed students of philos- 
ophy,” but also of the general reader. If that 
unfortunate being, who is nowadays expected 
to feel a mild but intelligent interest in every 
subject of human inquiry, from Actinism to Zo- 
dtomy, inclusive, is not deterred by a somewhat 
rigid technicality of diction, he will be amply 
rewarded for the slight strain upon his atten- 
tion. Most of us find it pleasant to sink back, 
in our travels, on the cushions of a * palace 
ear,” even while an obtrusive luxuriousness of 
upholstery reminds us that we live in an age 
of comfort-worshipping materialism ; yet there 
are some, certainly, who can forget even the 
muscular tax of miles in that interesting En- 
glish vehicle appropriately known as a brake, 
when the road lies through Westmoreland or 
Merionethshire,— a figure which is decidedly 
unjust to Mr. Bosanquet ; for to journey with 
him and breathe the exhilaration of his pene- 
trative and original thought, a far less ardu- 


ous exertion is necessary. Maman Mean 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Tue reader who does not happen to 
know the writings of Mr. Bradford 
Torrey lacks the acquaintance of an 
admirable essayist, the quality of whose work will 
bear comparison with the very best of its class. 
Mr. Torrey takes his subjects from nature; but he 
by no means stops with a study of the beauties, 
animate and inanimate, which she has to present. 


A delightful 
volume of 
out-of-door essays. 





He loves the birds and the flowers with a keenness 
of feeling which only his intellectual affinities can 
understand ; but he loves whatever is fine in the 
realm of literature as well. If his reading has not 
been wide it has been close, and the masterpieces 
that have come down to us through the centuries 
have taught him to think and to speak with subtle 
penetration and delicacy. But he is not merely a 
reflector of other men’s good things. He has good 
things of his own to bring forth, and always in a 
quiet, modest way, that makes one doubly grateful 
for them. Naturally, with this there is a strong 
personal quality given out, and the reader is im- 
pressed with the feeling that it would be an even 
greater privilege to know the man than it is to know 
the writer. Mr. Torrey’s latest book is entitled 
“ The Foot-path Way ” ( Houghton), the title being 
suggestive of the road which he, in common with the 
fraternity of naturalists, finds it most congenial and 
profitable to saunter along in making his favorite 
out-door observations. The volume comprises a 
bundle of papers, one short of a dozen, of very even 
texture and attractiveness. Two relating to our 
humming-bird, under the titles of “ A Widow and 
Twins” and “The Male Ruby-Throat,” contain 
original investigations regarding this fascinating 
little sprite, which are of especial interest to the 
ornithologist. The same may be said of “ Robin 
Roosts,” and, in fact, of each essay in the volume. 
A single extract from his pages will serve to show the 
style and character of Mr. Torrey’s work. A female 
humming-bird had been circling around its tiny 
baby with a peculiar flight, and our author observes : 
“It was a beautiful act,— beautiful beyond the 
power of any words of mine to set forth; an ex- 
pression of maternal ectasy, I could not doubt, 
answering to the rapturous caresses and endear- 
ments in which mothers of human infants are so 
frequently seen indulging. Three days afterward, 
to my delight, I saw it repeated in every particular, 
as if to confirm my opinion of its significance. The 
sight repaid all my watchings thrice over, and even 
now I feel my heart growing warm at the recollec- 
tion of it. Strange thoughtlessness, is it not, which 
allows mothers capable of such passionate devotion, 
tiny, defenseless things, to be slaughtered by the 
million for the enhancement of woman’s charms!” 
Dr. Cuares C. ABBorT’s new vol- 
ume of natural-history sketches, en- 
titled “‘ Recent Rambles,” is a work 
on which its publishers ( Lippincott ) have expended 
no little pains. There is quite a holiday air about 
the book, with its heavy pressed paper, clear letter- 
press, and neat cover. But the illustrations are the 
praiseworthy feature of the work. Photographs of 
actual scenes, they reproduce with admirable dis- 
tinctness passages from forest, meadow, and water, 
which excite a lively enthusiasm by their beauty. 
It would seem that the pictorial art could not be 
earried further to serve all requirements in its as- 
sociation with literature. The story of the book is 


Rambles and 
observations of 
a naturalist. 
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epitomized in its title. It is a plain matter-of-fact 
account of the author’s more notable pedestrian ex- 
eursions during the last two years. He walks 
abroad with open eye, and so full knowledge of the 
habits of different wild animals, and of the varying 
aspects of nature, that he is able to catch and inter- 
pret all their movements and changes with quick in- 
telligence. Dr. Abbott does not give the results of 
prolonged study of any particular species in his vol- 
ume, but of the swift comprehensive glances at 
chance objects by the way, which a skilled observer 





will make during a short ramble undertaken with- 
out special aim. 


ANOTHER “ vagrant chronicle of the 


“A Ve 4 
Chronicle of the earth and sky” comes from the pen 
Earth and Sky." 


of Martha McCulloch Williams, and | 
with the well-chosen title “ Field-Farings” (Harper). | 
The perusal of a few paragraphs suffices to prove | 
that the author has the insight and the talent for | 
patient and vigilant watchfulness which are the chief | 
gifts in the equipment of the naturalist. But a | 
third essential faculty for whoever would be a suc- | 
cessful recorder of his observations,— an easy, un- 
affected diction,— has not yet been acquired by her. 
There is too much labor in the construction of her 
sentences, too frequent a use of coined words, such 
as awailing and aglisten, which, permissible in verse, 
render prose unbearably stilted. 





“Tue West from a Car-Window ” 
(Harper) is the collective title of a 
series of eight papers on some salient | 
phases of far-western life and manners, by Richard | 
Harding Davis, that readers of “ Harper's Maga- | 
zine” will recall with pleasure. The title of the 
book is an unfortunate one, in that it does scant jus- 
tice to the really graphic and pithy quality of its 
contents. Mr. Davis is an alert and eager observer, | 
with an unusually keen eye for local and individual 
peculiarities ; and his stay in western mining camps, | 
army posts, ranches, reservations, etc., was pro- | 
longed enough to furnish him with material for a | 
set of outline sketches of frontier types almost as 
vivid as Bret Harte’s fanciful efforts in the same | 
field, and much more accurate. The author's ac- 
count of the mining camp at Creede is very amus- 
ing. Although he did not see the Poker Flat out- | 
casts, the Chesterfieldian Mr. Oakhurst, Yuba Bill, | 
Colonel Starbottle (“Starbuckle” he calls him), 
and the rest, he did see some sufficiently picturesque 
and hits them off neatly. At the time 
of Mr. Davis's arrival in Creede there was no lack 
of social excitement ; indeed, the season must have 
been at its height, as we learn that “there was a 
prize-fight at Billy Woods's, a pie-eating match at | 
Kernan’s, a Mexican circus in the bottom near 
Wagon Wheel Gap, a religious service at Watrous 
and Bannigan’s gambling house, and the first wed- _ 
ding in the history of the town.” The last event | 
was a brilliant one, even for Creede : « The bride was 
the sister of Billy Woods’s barkeeper, and ‘Stony’ | 


‘ar-western 
‘e and manners. 


| A sensible and 


_ Languages ” ). 
_ the editor promises the second at no very distant 


Sargeant, a faro-dealer at ‘Soapy ’ Smith’s, was the 
groom. A Justice of the Peace performed the cer- 
emony, and Edward DeVinne, the Tramp Poet, of- 
fered a few appropriate and well-chosen remarks, 
after which Woods and Smith, who run rival gam- 
bling-houses, out-did each other in the extravagant 
practice of ‘ opening wine’.” “All of these,” adds 
Mr. Davis with the pardonable pride of a participant, 
“were prominent citizens.” The volume is illus- 
trated with prints from photographs, and some spir- 
ited drawings by Frederick Remington. 

A voLuME of the “Adventure Series”’ 
(Maemillan) that will especially 
interest American readers is “The 
Adventures of a Blockade Runner,” by William 
Watson, author of “Life in the Confederate Army.” 
Mr. Watson was forced to engage in the dangerous 
traffic that forms the burden of his story, by stress 
of conditions brought about by the war; and he 
saw enough of the service, chiefly in small-craft 


A blockade run- 
ner’s story of 
his adventures. 


| traffic in the Gulf towards the close of hostilities, 


to give a fairly satisfactory first-hand view of this 
not unimportant phase of the “late unpleasant- 
ness.” On one océasion his schooner, the “Rob 
Roy,” was overhauled by the “Alabama.” The 
boarding officer “asked a good deal about New Or- 
leans and the feeling there under Banks, and re- 
marked that he thought it was a great pity they 
had recalled Butler from New Orleans, as his 


_ actions there were doing a great deal of good to the 


Confederate cause. . . . He then said he supposed 
that, being such a short time out, we would not be 
short of provisions? He said his reasons for ask- 
ing this were, that capturing so many American 
vessels as they did, which were often loaded with 
provisions, and as they had no port to take them in- 
to, they had to destroy them, taking out of them 


| first whatever they could use or stow away to ad- 


vantage, so that they were generally overstocked 
with provisions, and often helped neutral vessels 
when in need. Although for this they seemed to 
get very little credit, and he spoke somewhat re- 
proachfully about the bad name which they con- 
sidered had been unjustly attached to them.” The 
story is told in a modest, straightforward way that 
speaks for its veracity. 


Wirn the view of promoting and 
aiding the study of Goethe’s master- 
work as a whole, Professor Calvin 
Thomas of Michigan University has undertaken a 
two-volume edition of “« Faust” ( Heath’s “ Modern 
The first volume is now ready, and 


useful edition 
of Goethe's Faust. 


date. We take pleasure in commending the schol- 
arly and temperate way in which the editing of 
Part I. has been done. Professor Thomas is not 
an expositor of the futile class styled by Friedrich 
Vischer “allegorische Erklirungsphilister”; and 


| the manful way in which he has resisted, in Part I., 


the peculiar temptations that beset “ Faust” editors, 
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gives promise of an equally sane and helpful edi- 
tion of the more perilous Part II. The editor’s pre- 
fatory remarks as to Part IJ.— which he sensibly 
declines to regard as “a mass of riddles, allegories, 
and deep abstractions requiring some sort of occult 
wisdom for their ‘ interpretation ’”’— may be quoted 
as indicating his methods: “The simple truth is, 
that no key and no special order of intelligence are 
needed. The Second Part of ‘ Faust,’ to be sure, 
is not literature for children, or for the weak-minded, 
or for the very indolent; but neither is the First 
Part. I on!y wish to urge that anyone who reads 
and enjoys the First Part (by which I mean the 
whole First Part, and not simply the love-story) 
should be able to read and enjoy the Second Part 
also. Let him read the Second Part of 
‘Faust’ as he reads other poetry; with a free play 
of intelligence to respond to its infinite suggestive- 
ness, but without ever imagining that the text is a 
Chinese puzzle.” The introduction and notes are 
helpful and scholarly, and the volume presents me- 
chanically a more inviting appearance than one 
looks for in a text-book. 


Tue Messrs. Scribners have added 
to their deservedly successful transla- 
tions of M. Saint-Amand’s “ Famous 
Women of the French Court” series, “The Duchess 
of Berry and The Court of Louis XVIII.,”—the 
first of a set of three volumes treating of the Prin- 
cess Marie Caroline of Naples, who became by her 
marriage with the Duke of Berry (murdered by 
Louvel) the central female figure of the French 
court during the reign of Louis X VIII. and Charles 
X. The volume presents a series of brilliant pic- 
tures of a period of French court history that 
should be better known than it is. M. Saint- 
Amand has treated his material in his usual way 
and with his usual skill, citing freely contemporary 
comment and gossip, and condensing to the last 
degree compatible with thorough readableness. To 
say that the book is as entertaining as its predeces- 
sors is commendation enough. 


Famous Women 
of the French 
‘ourt. 


* Pray in Provence” (The Century 
Co.) is a pretty volume of 200 pages, 
the joint work of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell. The book contains nine pa- 
pers descriptive chiefly of Provencal games and re- 
ligious festivals. As usual, the rather shrill and 
meagre literary note of the Pennells is offset by the 
quality of the accompanying drawings, — several of 
Mr. Pennell’s pen-and-ink sketches being fair ex- 
amples of the capabilities of the process. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 
Nor long ago we noted the publication of a volume 





of «New Fragments,” by Professor Tyndall, and we | 


have now received a new edition of the original “ Frag- 
ments of Science” (Appleton), with so many additions 
that two volumes are filled instead of one. In its pres- 
ent form the work includes nearly forty papers, and 








their interest is as diversified as itis great. Few books 
of popular science have been so useful in our day as 
these collections of essays. They have filled with en- 
thusiasm many a youthful mind, and have contributed 
not a little to clarify minds of maturer development. 
Such a paper as the famous Belfast address of 1874, for 
example, is as readable to-day as it was when delivered, 
and has lost little of its force with the lapse of time. 

A Group of pleasant little essays upon art, by Mr. 
Theodore Child (Harper), have been collected into a 
miniature volume entitled “The Desire of Beauty.” 
In these papers the author discusses such subjects as art 
criticism, the errors of the realist, and the education of 
the eye. The discussion is cultivated and urbane, but 
the narrow limits imposed hardly admit of its being pro- 
found. It might be described as after-dinner chat of 
the more serious sort. 

« THE Love of the World,” by Miss Mary Emily Case 
(Century Co.), is a book of religious meditations, “a 
jotting down,” as the author says, “of scattered 
thoughts, grouped under more or less appropriate head- 
ings.” The term “religious” is used in a broad sense ; 
indeed, the author expressly states it as her conviction 
that “there is nothing which is not, or may not be, re- 
ligious, sin only excepted.” The book is a very small 
one, and is tastefully printed. 

In “A Little Swiss Sojourn,” Mr. W. D. Howells 
describes in his charming way the experiences of a few 
weeks in the Canton Vaud, at Montreux, Vevay, and 
Villeneuve. Mr. Howells is at his best in sketches of 
travel, and this little volume of the « Black and White ” 
series (Harpers) should find its way to many a vest- 
pocket. We should add that it is simply but prettily 
illustrated. 

Mr. GeorGE F, ParkKER’s “Life of Grover Cleveland” 
(Cassell) is too good a book to be described as campaign 
literature, although it appears at a time when it is sure to 
be takenas such. <A peculiarly interesting chapter of the 
book is the estimate of the ex-President furnished by Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder for publication in this connection. 
Both this work and Mr. Parker’s recent edition of the writ- 
ings of Mr. Cleveland are books of more than tempo- 
rary value. 

THE latest paper-covered fiction includes the follow- 
ing books: “ Passing the Love of Women,” by Mrs. J. 
H. Needell (Appleton); “In Old St. Stephens,” by Miss 
Jeanie Drake (Appleton); “’ Tween Snow and Fire,” 
a tale of the Kaffir war, by Mr. Bertram Mitford (Cas- 
sell); “Strange Tales of a Nihilist,” by Mr. William 
Le Queux (Cassell); “The Golden Bottle,” by Mr. Ig- 
natius Donnelly (D. D. Merrill aaa “The Gilded 
Fly,” a political satire, by Mr. Harold Payne (Price-Mc- 
Gill Co.); “The Adopted Daughter,” by Mr. Edgar 
Faweett (Neely); and “Love’s Temptation,” by Miss 
Emilie Edwards (N. C. Smith Co.). 

Some recently published text-books for school use are 
entitled to a word of mention. “The Beginner’s Amer- 
ican History ” by Mr. D. H. Montgomery (Ginn) is in- 
tended as an introduction to “The Leading Facts of 
American History” by the same author. It is simple 
and anecdotal in style. Dr. Wm. J. Milne has added a 
“Standard Arithmetic” (American Book Co.) to his 
series of mathematical text-books. “A Course in Zodl- 
ogy ” (Lippincott) is a translation and adaptation, by 
Dr. W. H. Greene, of a French book, the authors of the 
original being MM. C. de Montmahon and H. Beaure- 

rd. The work is used as the basis of instruction in 
this subject by the secondary schools of France. 
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“A Pxea for the Gospel ” (Crowell) is the title given 
to a collection of four sermons by the Rev. George D. 
Herron, of Burlington, Iowa. “The Central Teaching of 
Jesus Christ ” (Macmillan), by Thomas Delaney Ber- 
nard, Canon and Chancellor of Wells, is a study and ex- 
position of St. John XIII. to XVII. inelusive. The work 
is based upon a series of lectures, which, however, it by 
no means reproduces. ‘Our Birthdays,” by the Rev. A. 
C. Thompson (Crowell), is a collection of birthday greet- 
ings addressed to friends who have passed the scriptural 
limit of age. There is a greeting for every year from 
seventy-one to one hundred — altogether, thirty essays 
in miniature. 

Two or three volumes of short stories call for a 
word of mention. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis is the 
author of “Silhouettes of American Life” (Scribner), 
a volume of exquisite sketches that are hardly more 
than etchings, but varied in scene and rich in human 
interest. The “Tales of a Garrison Town” (D. D. 
Merrill Co.) are a dozen or more in number, the joint 
work of Messrs. Arthur Wentworth Eaton and Craven 
Langstroth Betts. The town to which they take us is 
Halifax, and the garrison an English one. Miss Mary J. 
Safford’s“ Lorelei and Other Stories” (Price-McGill 
Co.) are reprinted from various periodicals. 

Tue following novels have recently appeared : “ That 
Wild Wheel” (meaning the wheel of Fortune), by 
Mrs. Frances Eleanor Trollope (Harpers); “ Maid 
Marian and Robin Hood,” a reasonably fresh treat- 
ment of a hackneyed theme, by Mr. J. E. Muddock 
(Lippincott); “Englishman’s Haven,” which tells of 
Louisbourg and its fall, by Mr. W. J. Gordon (Apple- 
ton); “Other Things Being Equal,” a California story, 
by Miss Emma Wolf (McClurg); and «The Snare of 
the Fowler,” by the popular Mrs. Alexander (Cassell). 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWs. 


« St. Nicholas” for November has a three-page poem 
by the late Mr. Whittier, dated December 15, 1891. It 
is entitled “An Outdoor Reception.” 

« Alfred Lord Tennyson —a Study of His Life and 
Work,” by Mr. Arthur Waugh, will be published at 
once in England. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s new book, “Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin and Browning,” is to be published by Messrs. 
Maemillan & Co. 

Longmans, Green & Co., will soon publish Mr. 
Lang’s “Green Fairy Book,” uniform with the “ Blue” 
and “ Red” volumes already familiar. 

Mr. Rossiter Johnson calls attention to the fact that 
Lord Tennyson’s work, often called voluminous, aver- 
ages only about two lines a day for the whole period of 
its production. 

“ Harper’s Magazine ” for November contains the last 
of Mr. Lowell’s lectures on the Elizabethan dramatists, 
the subject being “ Massinger and Ford.” We may 
soon expect these lectures in a volume. 

Thomas Whittaker will publish at once “ Robin Red- 
breast, a Story for Girls,” by Mrs. Molesworth, and 
“ A Candle in the Sea,” a story of the life-saving ser- 
vice, by Mr. Edward A. Rand. 

The Seribners will issue shortly a volume containing 
three plays by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr. W. 
E. Henley. The plays are “Deacon Brodie,” “Beau 
Austin,” and “ Admiral Guinea.” 
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Professor Krall, of Vienna, has discovered an ancient 
Etrusean book among the wrappings of an Egyptian 
mummy in the museum of Agram. It is likely to 
prove the key to the decipherment of the Etruscan 
language. 

D. Appleton & Co. will publish immediately a two- 
volume edition of the life of Lincoln by Herndon and 
Weik, with an introduction by Mr. Horace White; also, 
“ Warriors of the Crescent,” a story by Mr. W. H. Da- 
venport Adams. 

S. C. Griggs & Co. have now in press a translation, 
by Mrs. Mary Bushnell Coleman, of M. Lavisse’s « Fred- 
erick the Great.” The work has had much success in 
France and Germany, and is said to be entirely worthy 
of the author’s great reputation. 

A series of articles on the portraits of Tennyson, by 
Mr. Theodore Watts, will soon appear in “The Maga- 
zine of Art.” The selection of the illustrations has 
been approved by Lord Tennyson’s family, and includes 
all the autheutic likenesses. 

Continental ecrities seem to prefer “Enoch Arden” 
to Tennyson’s other works. There are of this poem 
seven French, six German, two Dutch, and two Italian 
translations, besides translations into Spanish, Hungar- 
ian, Bohemian, and Norwegian. 


The “ Easy Chair” department of « Harper’s Maga- 
zine” is to be discontinued, Mr. Curtis’s last paper un- 
der this head being published in the November number. 
The department was started in 1851, with Mr. Donald 
G. Mitchell as its writer. Mr. Curtis took a part of the 
Chair in 1853, and became its sole occupant in 1859. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of Chicago, New York, and 
Paris, issue a handsomely illustrated “Catalogue of 
Etchings and Engravings,” mostly published by them. 
It includes over five hundred numbers, and will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of the nominal sum 
of ten cents. Among the numbers we notice Rajon’s 
portrait of Tennyson, in three forms. 


Professor Scartazzini’s “Handbook to Dante” has 
been translated by Mr. A. J. Butler and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who also an- 
nounce Mr. C. L. Shadwell’s text and translation of 
“The Purgatory,” with introductory essay by Mr. Wal- 
ter Pater. We already have an American translation 
of Seartazzini, made by Mr. Thomas Davidson several 
years ago. 

The announcements of Longmans, Green & Co. in- 
clude: “ Deer-Stalking in the Highlands of Scotland,” 
by Lieut.-General H. H. Crealock, in a sumptuous edi- 
tion limited to 250 copies; “ Fifty Years in the Making 
of Australian History,” by Sir Henry Parkes; “The 
Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” by Mr. Theodore 
Bent; “The Toilers of the Field,” by the late Richard 
Jefferies; and « King Poppy,” a poem by Owen Mere- 
dith. 

Thomas Woolner, R.A., died in London October 7, 
the day after Lord Tennyson's death. He was born in 
1825. His work as a sculptor has been of the ablest of 
his generation. His bust of Tennyson, in tie library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, is one of his best-known 
works. As a poet, he published “ My Beautiful Lady” 
(1863), lyries collected from “The Germ,” and three 
long blank verse poems: “Pygmalion” (1881), “Sil- 
enus ” (1884), and “ Tiresias” (1886). 

Howland, Principal of the Chicago High 

School from 1857 to 1880, and Superintendent of the 

entire public school system of the city from 1880 to 
! 
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1891, died at his home in Chicago, October 21, 1892, 
at the age of sixty-eight. Besides one or two slender 
volumes of verse, and some poetical translations from 
Homer and Horace, Mr. Howland published a complete 
translation, in English hexameters, of the “ neid,” and 
a volume entitled “ Practical Hints to Teachers in the 
Public Schools,” in the “International Education ” series. 


«Science ” for October 7 announces an enlargement 
to double the present size, provided the necessary sup- 
port be forthcoming. In case the plan is carried out, 
one half of each number will be prepared and printed 
in London, thus assuring for the journal an interna- 
tional character. The publisher states that nearly 
$100,000 was expended upon “Science” during its 
early years, being contributed by two gentlemen whose 
names he is not at liberty to print. The review has de- 
teriorated considerably of late, and the announcement 
of its probable imprevement is welcome. 


Mr. R. S. Blackmore, replying to a query concerning 
the metrical character of many passages in his novels, 
has recently made the following statement: «It does 
seem, when one comes to measure, that I have 
(without the least intention) fallen into some sort of 
rhythm, which argues perhaps weakness or too mechan- 
ical pulsation —as a man counts his steps to encourage 
weary feet. However, it does not matter much, for I 
am not of such mark as to lead the young astray.” It 
is difficult, in spite of this disclaimer, quite to believe in 
the absence of intention, when the effect is so very evi- 
dent as it is in “ Lorna Doone.” 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 


November, 1892. 


America Discovered by Pheenicians. T. C. Johnson, Calif’n. 
Arithmetical Prodigy, The Latest. Alfred Binet. Pop. Sci. 
Australia, Racing in. Illus. Sidney Dickinson. Scribner. 
Bates, Henry Walter. Popular Science. 

Burmese Art. Illus. Magazine of Art. 

Business Profits. J.B. Mann. Popular Science. 
Californian Fisheries. D.S. Jordan. Overland. 

Cholera and Commerce. Erastus Wiman. North American. 
Coffee in Guatemala. E.T. Parkhurst. Californian. 

Color in Flowering Plants. Alice Carter. Popular Science. 
Columbian Exposition, Higher Aspects of the. Dial. 
Copyright in Works of Art. Magazine of Art. 

Cricket in the U.S. Illus. G.S, Patterson. Lippincott. 
Critical Faculty, Evolution of the. Marian Mead. Dial. 
Death-Masks. Illus. Laurence Hutton. Harper. 
Democratic Outlook, The. W. F. Harrity. North American. 
Designers of the Fair. Illus. F. D. Millet. Harper. 
Dixon Bequests at Bethnal Green. Illus. Magazine of Art. 
Driving. Illus. C.D. English. Lippincott. 

Education, Natural Method in. Wesley Mills. Pop. Science. 
Education, True Lover of. H. G. Wells. Educational Rev. 
Elections, Swiss and French. Karl Blind. North American. 
Eurasia. Sara J. Duncan. Popular Science. 

Free Trade in England. Lord Masham. Forum. 

French Art — Realistic Painting. W.C. Brownell. Scribner. 
French Feeling in Parisian Pictures. B. Hamilton. Mag. Art. 
Garfield’s Administration. L.A. Sheldon. Californian. 
Gossip of an Ambassador at the Court of Charles II. Dial. 
Hugo, Victor, Opinions of. Octave Uzonne. Scribner. 

Hull House, Chicago. Jane Addams. Forum. 

Italy’s Scientific Societies. W.C.Cahall. Popular Science. 
Library of the United States. A. R.Spofford. Forum. 
Lick Observatory. Illus, M. W.Shinn. Overland. 
Living Beings, Synthesis of. A. Sabatier. Popular Science. 
Mars, What We Know About. E.S.Holden. Forum. 

- Massingerand Ford. J. R. Lowell. Harper. 

Millionaires. Lyman Allen. Californian. 








Municipal Institutions in America. Jos. Chamberlain. Forum. 
Nervousness, Modern. Dr. Bilsinger. Popular Science. 
New Party Wanted. T. V. Powderly. North American. 
Paper-Maker, First German. Edward Grosse. Pop. Science. 
Parisian Boulevards. Illus. Theodore Child. Harper. 
Politics and Pulpit. Bishop C. D. Foss. North American. 
Posture, Indications of. T.L. Brunton. Popular Science. 
Presidential Campaign of 1892. James G. Blaine. No. Am. 
Psychology and Education. James Sully. Educational Rev. 
Psychology, Comparative. Joseph Jastrow. Popular Science. 
Puget Sound Indians. Illus. Rose Simmons. Overland. 
Quarantine at New York. Dr. W. T. Jenkins. North Am. 
Renan, Ernest. R.G. Ingersoll. North American. 
Reasoning Animals. Allen Pringle. North American. 
Riverside, California. Californian. 

Santa Lucia Mountains. Illus. Mary L. White. Overland. 
San Francisco’s Pagan Temples. F.J. Masters. Californian. 
Scandinavian in the U.S., The. H. H. Boyesen. North Am. 
Schools of Buffalo and Cincinnati. J. M. Rice. Forum. 
School Question, The. Mgr. O'Reilly. North American. 
Sociology in Higher Education of Women. Atlantic. 
Southwest, Pre-Columbians of the. J.J. Peatfield. Calif"n. 
Sponge of the Florida Reef. Kirk Munroe. Scribner. 

St. Louis. Julian Ralph. Harper. 

Tariff, Commerce and the. R.M. McDonald, Jr. Calif’n. 
Tariff, English Views of the. T.H. Farrer. Forum. 
Tennysoniana: Tributes in Prose and Verse. Dial. 
Theatres, Endowed, for America. Mdme. Modjeska. Forum. 
Thoreau’s Seasons. L. J. Block. Dial. 

Trees, Economical. F. Le R. Sargent. Popular Science. 
University Spirit, The. J. M. Coulter. Educational Rev. 
Van Beers, Jan. Illus. M. H. Spielmann. Magazine of Art. 
Venice’s Grand Canal. Henry James. Scribner. 

Waste Products Made Useful. Lord Playfair. North Am. 
West Point, Education at. P.S. Wichie. Educational Rev. 
White Girls, Traffic in. M.G.C. Edholm. Californian. 
Whittier. G.E. Woodbury. A(flantic. 

Women’s Colleges, Normal Training in. Eductiona! Review. 
World’s Fair, Chicago in the. Franklin MacVeagh. Scribner. 
World’s Fair, Germany at the. W.H. Edwards. No. Am. 
World’s Fair, Russia at the. J. M. Crawford. North Am. 


LIisT OF NEW BOoOKs. 


[The following list, enbrasing 70 titles, includes all books 
received by THe D1Au since last issue.) 


ESSAYS AND LITERATURE. 


The Nature and Elements of Poetry. By Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman. With photogravure frontispiece, vo, 
pp. 338, gilt top, uncut edges. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
31.50. 


Dante and Beatrice: An Essay in Interpretation. By 
Lewis F. Mott, M.S. 18mo, pp. 48. W. R. Jenkins. Pa- 
per, 25 cts. 

Americanisms and Briticisms, with Other Essays on 
Other Isms. By Brander Matthews. With portrait, 
24mo, pp. 190. 31.00. 


HISTORY. 


The Cradle of the Columbos. By the Rev. Hugh Flat- 
tery, author of ‘‘ The Pope of the New Crusade.” 1timo, 
pp. 46. U.S. Book Co. Paper, 50 cts. 

Old South Leaflets, Nos. 29to 37. Comprising nine papers, 
as follows : bans Dieneve of suaie, — *s —- 
tion to Geography, The ges to Vinland, Marco Polo 
on Japan and Java, Columbus’s Letter to Gabriel San- 
chez, Amerigo Vespucci’s Pirst Voyage, Cortez on the City 
of Mexico, th of De Soto, Voyages of the Cabots. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Each, 5 cts. 


POETRY. 


Poems. By Julia C. R. Dorr. Complete edition, with por- 
—_. 8vo, pp. 471, gilt top. arles Scribner’s Sons. 
2.50. 


Poems of Gun and Rod. *: Ernest McGaffey. Illus. by 


H. E. Butler. 8vo, pp. 140. ies Seribner’sSons. $1.75. 
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s about Life, Love, and Death. By Anne Reeve Al- 
rich. 16mo, pp. 133, gilt top, uncut edges. Charles 
ibner’s Sons. $1.25 


From Heart’s Content. By Clara Doty Bates. eet 128, 


uncut. Morrill, Higgins & Co. Tn box, $1.25 

At the Beautiful Gate, and Other Songs of Faith. ue 
gg oy 18mo, pp. 117, gilt top. Houghton, dale é 
0 1.00 

Souvenirs of Occasion. By Sara wor Oberholtzer. 
16mo, pp. 152. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

Rings and Love-Knots. ue Samuel Minturn — au- 

thor ha Cap and Bells.’ F. 


Wordsworth's Grave, and Other Poems. 
Watson. Ilus., 24mo, pp. 94, gilt top. 
Orchid binding, $1.00. 


By William 
F. A. Stokes Co. 


FICTION. 


Prince Serebryani : An Historical Novel of the Times of 
Ivan the Terrible and of the Conquest ¢ Siberia. By 
Count Alexis Tolstoi. Translated the Russian, by 
Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, pp. 430. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Adventures of Sherlocke Holmes. By A. Conan Doyle, 
author of “ Micah 1 = * Tilus., 12mo, pp. 307. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.! 

Zachary Phips. By Bavts Lassetter B r, author of 
‘ — > 16mo, pp. 510. Houghton, Mifflin 


David Alden’s Daughter, and Other Stories of Colonial 
Times. By Jane G. Austin, author of ‘Standish of 
Standish.”’ 16me, pp. 316. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
utation of 
_ 


"ay George Saxon, and Other Stories. By 


12mo, pp. 280. Cassell Publishing 


from Life. By Julia Duhri 
ilguphers and Fools.”’ = hapmn 330. 3.6. 


Roland Greeme, xaniant 4 Fegslch Cuz Tepe. By Agnes 
Maule Mochar, author “Stories of New France.” 
12mo, pp. 285. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.00. 

Harry St. John: A Realistic Novel of Boston Fash- 
ienable Life. By Robert , om Iilus., 8vo, pp. 405. 
Morrill, Higgins & Co. $1 


Fair to Look Upon. By Jy! Belle P nar mf Illus. by 
W. L. Dodge. 12mo, pp. 180. Morrill, Higgins & Co. $1.50. 
Arwen, ont Chen. By Mrs. Lindon W. Bates. [Illus. by 
ill Chapin. Svo, pp. 221. F. J. Schulte & Co. $1.25. 
me... Romaine. By = * renee B.D. 12mo, 
pp. 255. Price-MeGill Co. 
Holiday Stories. By Stephen Puke, author of “ English 
Photographs.”’ 12mo, pp. 247. Price-MeGill Co. $1.00. 


Under Prassure. — Fe the Marchesa Theodoli. 12mo, pp. 


307. 


Green Pastures, and ne ay ’ By William Black. New 
revised edition, 16mo, pp. 421. Harper & Brothers. 0 cts. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Bonner’s Choice Series: The Return of the O’Mahoney, by 


rederic. Illus. 50 cts. 
Merrill's Library: The Golden Bottle, or the Story of Eph- 
raim Benezet. of . by Ignatius Donnelly. 50 ets. 


Price-McGill Co.’s Idle Moment Series: The Gilded Fly, 
a political satire, by Harold Payne. 5V cts. 

Neeley’s Library of Choice Literature: H 
Jules Claretie ; The Adopted Daughter, by 
cett. Each, 50 cts. 

Smith Publishing Co.’ 8s Lakeside Series: Love’s Tempta- 
tion, or a Heart Laid Bare, by Emilie Edwards. 25 cts. 


. by 
Faw- 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Common Sense in the Household: A Been of 


12mo, pp. 546. 
hve fe 


Children’s a ok of De 
Dooriae Wien. 16mo, pp. 235. eae es 


pay el A Book Designed as a Gift from Pa- 
rents to their Sons and 
18mo, pp. 153. 


pont sire By Mortimer A. War- 
Mead © Go $1.00. 








TRAVEL. 


Trail : Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Moun- 
By Francis Parkman. Illus. by Remington. 


The oy 


4to, pp. 411, gilt top, uneut edges. Little, Brown & Co. 
Unique leather binding, $4.00. 

An American Missionary in Japan. M. L. 4 
don, M.D. 16mo, pp. 276. Hoeohten, Beane fflin ‘é Co. $1.2 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Tariff Controversy in the United States, 1789-1833. 
With a summary of the period before the adoption of the 
Constitution. By Orrin ie Elliott, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 272, 
uncut. — by Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


Paper, $1.00 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Human and Its Relation to ~~" 4 By Theo- 
“+> Wright, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 271. J. B. Lippincott 


The Every ow of Life. By J. R. Miller, D.D., author of 

“Silent Times.’’ 16mo, pp. 283. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

A Country Preacher: An Essay. By Alfred Yaple. 8vo, 
pp. 22. Robt. Clarke & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


HOLIDAY. 


The Poet’s Corner; or, Haunts and Homes of the Poets. 

By Alice Cochran. Illus. in monotint, sq. 12mo, gilt 
. E.P. Dutton & Co. "$1.50. 

Aquarelle Calendar for 1893. Twelve facsimiles of aquar- 
elles by W. H. MeVickar and others. Size, 15x11. F. 
A. Stokes Co. In box, $3.00. 

The Fairy Calendar for 1893. Twelve facsimiles of wa- 
tercolors by Sond Humphrey. Size 11%x9. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.% 

Kalendar of aanatie for 1893. Twelve facsimiles of wa- 
tereolors by Maud Humphrey. Size, 11%x9\%. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Magic Laugh. By A.O. Kaplan. Illus. by pooh M. 
Gregory. Oblong, tied, in a box. Robt. Clarke & © 
75 ets. 


- BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In Savage Africa; or. Six Years of Adventure in Co 

Land. By E. J. Glave. With introduction by H. 

wa us. bythe author and others. 8vo, pp. 247. 
ussell & Son. $2.00. 


The Bunny Stories: For vom Peopie. By John Howard 
Jewett. Illus. by Culmer Barnes. 4to, pp. 210. F. A. 
Stokes Co. $1.75. 

A Rosebud Garden of Girls. By Nora Perry, author of ‘‘ A 
Flock = Girls.”’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 287. Roberts Broth- 
ers. $1.50. 


Giovanni and the Other: Children Who Have Made Sto- 
ries. By odgson Burnett. Illus. a Birch. 
Sm. 4to, pp. 193. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Beautiful Land of Nod. By Ella Wheeler Wileox. 
Illus., 4to, pp. 142. Morrill, Higgins & Co. $1.50 

Tom Clifton; or, Western Boys in Grant’s and a 8 
Army. By Warren Lee Goss, author of * Jed.”” Illus., 
raed pp. 427. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

In the Blue Creek Cafion. By Anna Chapin Ray, author 
of “Half a Dozen Boys.”’ us., l6mo, pp. 319. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Monica the Mesa Maiden 


By Mrs. Evelyn Raymond, au- 
thor of ** Mixed Pickles.” ittus.., 12mo, pp. 357. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25 


Kent Hampden. By Rebecca Harding Davis. Illus. by 
Zogbaum. 12mo, pp. 152. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
Uncle Bill’s Children. By Helen Milman, author of ‘‘Boy.”’ 
Illus., sm. 4to, pp. 148. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 
The Medicine Lady. By L. T. Meade, author of ‘Out of 
the Fashion.”’ 12mo, pp. 425. Cassell Publishing Co. $1. 
Irish Fairy Tales. Edited, with introduction, by W. B. 
Yeats. [Illus.,18mo, pp. 236. Cassell’s ‘Children’s Li- 


rary.”” 75 cts. 

The Story of a Puppet; or, The Adventures of Pinocchio. 
By C. ‘ , Iilus., 18mo, pp. 232. Cassell’s ** Chil- 
dren’s Library.”’ 4 te cts. 


oe i ae ee oe ot 
onse Daudet. pes 18mo, . 232. 
ets. 
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Published by THE CENTURY COMPANY, 


No. 33 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, UNION SQUARE, NEw York. 





THE CENTURY DIC TIONARY. 


The Standard Lexicon of the English Language. Its encyclopedic features make it indispensable in every cul- 
tivated home. Seven thousand Illustrations. Just completed, after many years of labor by experts in every 
department of knowledge. A pamphlet of specimen pages, for five two-cent stamps. 


eABRAHAM LINCOLN: -A History. | THE CENTURY WAR BOOK. 

The Authorized Record of the Private Life and Public Ca- | A Complete History of the Civil War; written by the men — 
reer of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Including the Inside History | Union and Confederate — who Planned and Fought Its Bat- 
of the Civil War. By his Private Secretaries. Ten vols., | les. 1700 illustrations. Four vols., large 8vo, 750 pages 
8vo, 300 illustrations. | each. 

The above named books are sold only by subscription ; for particulars address the publishers. 





The following are sold by booksellers everywhere, or copies will be sent, postpaid, by the publishers, on receipt of price. 


The Latest Books.—Issued in October, 1892. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. | THE LOVE OF THE WORLD. 
. r ntaining -page Engravings Mary Emin ° Religi jitation. 
4 = vd Sea Mr Tne Cog, of view. tye | ® iberal i in its Chcetanit —— Tale ~ 3 ———. a) 
aap of the Masters of Italian Art,— MICHELANGELO, TI- | peal toa large number o readers. 16mo, in attractive bind- 
} me Raven In rich bye Fe be hn Ad .| CHEAP MONEY. 
A Portfolio of Proofs of the Engravings : , signed by the proof son various ¢ ol ~~ =_ 
polis “ hy Mr. Cote. One hundred and twenty-five copies P ari a oe af an reprinted from “ The 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. pane S NCEST AND BELHAVEN TALES. 


The Famous Cathedrals of England described by Mrs. VAN | By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘The Anglomani- 
RENSSELAER, with nearly two hundred [Illustrations by aes,” ete. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 350 pages, rich binding, $6.00. A lim- 


ited edition (250 copies), large paper in two volumes, $25.00. FRANK R. STOCKTON’S WORKS. 
CHARACTERISTICS. | A} Sow Fae of Five of Mr. Stock Ton’ s Most Popular Nov- 
A novel by Dr. Werr Mrrcuett, author of *‘ In War Time,” ee teat ry a a 5 roto pay MS, 00. 
ete. 307 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. | Books in this edition sold only in complete sets. 
OLD WAYS AND NEW. | . 
Stories by the Popular Magazine Writer, Viota RosEBoRO’. B ooks for Boy S and Girls. 
Her first collection. Frontispiece and illuminated initials. TOM PAULDING. 


am, Tee A Boys’ Book by the Po one Writer, BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
FAITH-HEALING, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, Illustrated, 12mo, clo 
AND KINDRED PHENOMENA. THE ADMIRAL’S CARAVAN. 
By Rev. J. M. Buckuey, D.D., editor of ** The Christian Ad- | By CuartesE. Carryt, author of ‘ a and the Goblin.”’ 
ee The book a ‘the subjects of Spiritualism, Illustrated by Brrcu. In cloth, $1.5 
Magnetism, etc 1,25. 
4 , oy my + pd CORN aoe Be AS ‘ha — yf 
HARLES UMMIs, author of ** ramp Across the 
PLAY IN PROVENCE. Continent, * etc. Illustrated, $1.50. 
By ious, PENNELL and ExizaspetH Ropins PENNELL. 
ull-fighting, Water Tournaments, etc., in the South of A BOOK OF CHEERFUL CATS, 
France. Richly illustrated. Cover in red and brown, with | And Other Animated Animals. The Funny “Cat Pictures” 


gilt top, 12mo, $1.50. ; | gad Verses by J. S. wnanten, cream a CS Nicho- 
* | _ te., i 3. te: 1 00, 
THE CHATELAINE OF LA TRINITE. _ | ee ‘ , 
By Henry B. Fuuwer, author of ‘“ The Chevalier of Pen- | THE BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS 
sieri-Vani,”’ with illustrations. $1.25. For 1892. Two magnificent volumes. $4.00. 





SOME STANDARD BOOKS. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. | THE LAND OF THE LAMAS. Travels in Tibet, by 


Illustrated. $4.00 | Witw1am H. Rockne. Illustrated, 

SIBERIA AND THE EXILE <-y By Greorce | SPORT WITH GUN AND ROD. New “Sie Illus- 
KEnNAN. Two vols., illustrated, $6.00. | trated, $5.00. 

THE WOMEN OF THE FRENCH SALONS, By Mrs. | THE BROWNIE BOOKS. By Patmer Cox. “The 
Ame.ia GeRE Mason. Illustrated. $6.00 | Brownies: Their Book ” and * jn Brownie Book.” 


RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING TRAIL. By | _ 0,000sold. Each, $1.50 
TxueEopore Roosevett, illustrated by Remineron. | LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. A children’s clas- 
Royal quarto, richly bound, $5.00. | sie. Iustrated by Brrcn. $1.50. 





ie A CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & Co’’sS LIST. 


G. N. Curzon, M. P. 

PERSIA. By the Hon. Gzorcr N. Curzon, M.P. With 9 
maps, 34 full-page plates, and 53 illustrations in the text, 
appendices and an index. 2 vols., 8vo, pp, 1330, $12.00. 

»* Prospectus and specimen pages sent on application. 


The Verney Memoirs. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY DURING THE 
CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated 
by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By Frances 
PartTHenore Verney. With a preface by S. R. Garpi- 
NER. With 28 plates (23 portraits), wood-cuts and fac- 
similes. 2 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $12.00. 

*,* Prospectus and speci pages sent on application. 


A. K. H. B. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. _ 1565- 
1890. By the author of “‘ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.”’ 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., $3.00; Vol. II., $3.00. 


Mrs. Ireland. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE 
ENSOR JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
Edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, author of “‘ The 
Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” and prefaced by a Monograph 
on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Theodore Bent. 

THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND: Being a 
Record of Excavations and Explorations, 1891-92. By J. 
Tueopore Bent, F.R.G.S. With numerous illustrations 
and maps. Svo. [Immediately.) 


Richard Jefferies. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. By Ricnarp Jerr- 
ERres, author of “* Field and Hedgerow,”’ ete. With por- 


trait reproduced from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Agnes M. Clerke. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES IN HOMER. By Aenes M. 
Crerke. Crown Svo, $1.75. 


“ We know of no other book in pl wy fills its place, and we 
recommend it warmly to all students of the Homeric Life."’— The 
Nation (N. Y.) 





Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 

THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. By Dr. 
Friprsor Nansen. New and cheaper edition, abridged. 
With numerous illustrations and a map. In 1 vol., crown 
Svo, $2.50. 

Walter Besant. 

DOROTHY WALLIS. An Autobiography. 
by WALTER Besant. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The life of a girl who ted t in a travelling theatri 
cal company, as'related by herself in a ‘series of letters written to her 


Mr. Lang's New Fairy Book. 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Anprew Lane. 
With 13 plates and 88 illustrations in the text by H. J. 
Forp. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $2.00. 


With Preface 





Edna Lyall. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. By Epxa 
Lyatyt. New Edition, with 20 illustrations by LanceLor 
Spreep. Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, $1.50. 


F. Anstey. 

VOCES POPULI. Second Series. Reprinted from ‘* Punch.” 
By F. Anstey, author of “ Vice Versa,” ete. With 25 
seem by J. Bennarp Partrinae. Post 4to, $1.75. 

» As good as the first series, and they could have no higher 
qui. Daily News. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
VOCES POPULI. First Series. $1.75. 
THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. $1.75. 


Julian Sturgis. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Juan Srvurais, author of “‘ John Maidment,”’ etc., 
ete. Crown Svo, $1.00. 


Mrs. Walford. 


THE ONE GOOD GUEST. A Novel. By L. B. Watrorp, 
author of ‘“* Mr. Smith,”’ ‘‘ The Baby’s Grandmother,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Late Lord Lytton. 


KING POPPY. A Fantasia. By Owen MEREDITH. 


(In the Press.) 


12mo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MARAH. A Volume of Poems. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Late Canon Liddon. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. A Volume of Miscellanies. 


By the late Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., late Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown Svo, $1.50. 


The Abbé Fouard. 

ST. PETER AND THE FIRST YEARS OF CHRIST- 
IANITY. By the Aspé Constant Fovarp, author of 
* The Christ, the Son of God.”’ Translated by Gzorce F. 
X. Grirrira. In 1 vol., with 3 maps, small 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

Canon Knox Little. 
SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND STORM. A Collection 


of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J 
Kwox Lirrie, M.A. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Canon Scott Holland. 
PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. By the Rev. 
Henry Scorr Houianp, M.A., Canon Residentiary and 
Precentor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 

A CHILD’S GARLAND OF SONGS: Gathered from “‘A 
Child’s Garden of Verses.”” By Rospert Louis Sreven- 
son, and set to music, by C. Vittzers STANFORD. Op, 30. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 





For sale by Booksellers. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., No. 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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George Routledge & Sons, Limited, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A new and cheaper issue of the Large-Paper Edition of 


Victor Hugo’s Famous Novels. 


LES MISERABLES. 
With 400 illustrations b: 
other eminent French 


THE MAN WHC LAUGHS. 
(Or, By Order of the King). With illustrations from designs by D. 
Vierge and G. Rochegrosse. 2vols. Royal octavo. 
NINTY-THREE. 
With illustrations from me le by Victor Hugo, Bri 
Vierge, and other eminent Frenc! bs aetiote. 2 va os. ages ceneone ~"‘ 
THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. 
With illustrations from oa by Chiffiart, D. Vierge, and Victor 
Hugo. 2 vols. Royal octavo. 
NOTRE-DAME. 


With illustrations from Vv — Hugo, Ba: Brion. 
Johannot, and other eminen’ —h. +A - 2 vols. ae Fem 
13 volumes, cloth, a 
Three rabies, Levant, 
aa 
Three-quarters Levant, 


Meissonier, De Neuville, Bayard, and 
5 vols. yal octavo. 


7 ‘cloth, $10.00. 
00. 


Routledge’s Handy Volume Classics. 


A New Series of 24mo volumes bound in attractive on: covers em- 
— gold, gilt tops, put up in sets of three volumes in a 


SET NO. 1. 
Manon Lescaut. 


A Sentimental Journey. 


SET NO. 2. 
A Christmas Carol. 
The Chimes. 


Cricket on the Hearth. 


SET NO. 3. 
rat ia 
Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Uniform with above: FRANKENSTEIN. 
Price per volume, 75 cents. 
Price per set of three volumes, $2.25. 
Each volume sold separately. 


SET NO. 4. 
Ingoldsby Legends, 3 vols. 


SET NO. 5. 
Lady of the Lake. 
Marmion. 


Routledge’s Colored Classics. 
abutrated by ten full-page colored, Pate, ad numerous, wood 
Sir John — Harrison Weir, Walter Crane, J. D. 

wenen john , and other prominent artists. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES AND FAIRY TALES. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

80P’S FABLES AND ONE HUNDRED PICTURE FABLES. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD. 

Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, per volume, $1.50. 


The above ten volumes contain an of one hundred full- 
page colored plates and nearly one thousand illustrations on wood. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE. & SONS, Louwirtep, 


No. 9 Larayetre Pracr, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


No. 67 Firra Avenve, New York Crry. 


LATEST BOOKS. 


The New Fittion, Faét, and Fancy Series 


Edited by ARTHUR STEDMAN. 


MR. BILLY DOWNS AND HIS LIKES. 


By Ricuarp Matcoim Jounston, author of ‘‘ Dukesborough 
Tales,’’ ete. 


Colonel Johnston has selected 2 number a! his most 
and entertaining stories, now first published in 
ume of of the new “ Fiction, Fact, 


characteristic 
Thanet: 
and Fancy Series.”” Colonel John- 
ston is easily dean of Southern men of letters, and the announcement 
of a new volume from his pen calls for no further comment. 


ESSAYS IN MINIATURE. 
By Acnes Reppuier, author of “ Points of View,” etc. 
No new essayist of years has been received with such hearty 


recent 
commendation in this country or England. 
WRITING OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
With frontispiece portrait. Edited with an introduction by 
Paut Lercesrer Forp. 


Mr. Ford has for the first time collected in one handy volume trans- 
lations of those letters, etc., of Columbus which describe his expe- 
riences in the discovery and occupation of the New World. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA. 


By Watt Wurrman. Edited by AnTHuR STEDMAN. 
The of Whitman’s life told in his own words. Uniform with the 
Selected Poems.”’ 


new edition of Walt Whitman’s “ 
SELECTED POEMS. 


By Watt Wurman. 


PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE 
DANUBE. 


By Povttrney Bicetow. Companion volume to ‘‘ The 
German Emperor.”’ 
tte os and of the quaint and picturenque phaves of civsation 
along its banks.’’— Boston Advertiser. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS 
EASTERN NEIGHBORS. 


By Pouttney BicELow. 


THE MASTER OF SILENCE: A Romance. 


By Irvine BAcHELLER. 


DON FINIMONDONE: Ca.apriANn SKETCHEs. 
By Exisasers Cavazza. 
MERRY TALES.’ 
By Mark Twarn. 


Stamped 7 with gilt titles, each 75 cents. 
in a bor, $7.5 


UNDER SUMMER SKIES. 
By Curnton Scottarp. Cloth, 8vo, about 300 pages, fully 
iliustrated, $1.00. 


Set complete, 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Ii. 
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LITERATURE OF NORSELAND. 


VITUS BERING. 
The Discoverer of Bering Strait. 

By Prrer —— i ne Re al Danish Geographical 
Society. . Orson, of the Univer- 
sity of Wierseuentch” ~ Fd 4 by Lieut. ERICK 
ScHWATKA. 240 pages, with four maps. Price, $1.25 
“Tt is a moving story and a stirring one, and the author hes done 

well to rescue the reputation of the great explorer from the neglect and 

disesteem him 


—New York Tribune. 


AMERICA NOT DISCOVERED BY 
COLUMBUS. 


An Historical Sketch of the Discov: 
Norsemen in the Tenth Cen 
ANDERSON, late United States 


of America by the 
y Hon. Rasmus B. 
iniater to Denmark. 4th 


edition. . $1.00, 

“ A valuable addition to American histo: ° The book is full of 
su ‘statements, and will be read something like wonder- 
ment.’’— Notes and Queries (London). 


NORSE MYTHOLOGY; 
Or, the Religion of Our Forefathers. 

Containing all the Myths of the Eddas. By Prof. R. 

ANDERSON. ex-United States ‘Minister to ae x 
edition. Illuminated cover, crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
ang Professor, Anderson's work is a it claims to be, the first complete 
0 
= SS Sr — 


THE YOUNGER EDDA. 


Sometimes called SNORRE’S EDDA, or the PROSE EDDA, 
with an Introduction, Notes, a full Glossary and complete 
Index. By Prof. R. B. AnpERson, author of “* Norse 

Mythology,”’ ete., ete. 1 vol., price, $2.00. 
“ By far the most important English contribution to the elucidation 
of northern mythology which we possess."’— Boston Courier. 


ECHOES FROM MIST-LAND; 


Or, The Nibelungen Lay Revealed to Lovers of 
Romance and Chivalry. 
By Auser Forestier. 2nd edition. Price, $1.25. 


“ This is the first American edition of the whole * Nibelungen Lied,’ 
and as such deserves to be warmly welcomed.’’— The Nation. 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. 


From the most Ancient Times to the Present. By FrEpERICK 
Wryxet Horn and Prof. R. B. ANpERsON, with a bibliog- 
raphy of the important books in the English language 
lating to the inavian countries, by THorVALD Sot- 
BERG. vo, 520 pages. $3.00. 

‘* Between its covers is comprehended the whole field of Scandinavian 
literature, including that of the nineteenth century.”’— Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, London, England. 


VIKING TALES OF THE NORTH. 


From the Icelandic. By Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. 3rd edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, price, $2.00, 


“This work will vie in imterest to scholars with the Vedas of the 
East.’’— Boston Commonwealth. 


re- 


Holcomb’s Translation of 


TEGNER’S FRIDTHJOF’S SAGA. 


Third edition. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.25. 
“* No one can peruse this noble poem without therefrom with 
a loftier idea of human bravery, Reed toeeion* 
—Enelmber-Geeme. 


All 1h link sltndtieip ans ie sale by Taw Baxer & Tartor Co., 
New York; Laz & Suzranp, Boston; Tae J. B. Larrrycorr Co., Phila- 
delphia; or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
Nos. 262 & 264 Wapasn Ave., . CHICAGO. 





The Open ¢ Court Publishing Co. 


THE LOST MANCSCRIPT. A Novel. By Gustay 
Freytag. Authorized translation from the Sixteenth Ger- 
man Edition. Two volumes, 953 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
$4.00 ; the same in one volume, cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents, 
Gustav Fre did not write his novel with the intention 

of teaching psychology or preaching ethics. But the i impar- 

tial description of life does teach ethics, and every poet is a 


hologist in the sense that he portrays human so This 
pa oe & true of Gustav —— and his novel “The 
Manuscript.” 


“Tn aes it, is a matter of much discussion whether ‘ Die Ver- 
lorene * should not be put before any other of the great 


author’s a ay but whether it is his best or second best novel, it is 
one of the most popular books in Germany. Deservedly so, for the 
— ~ Ae Lm a A power of|descri his wide learning and 

facility in his characters are never better shown than 


in present book.’’— Mall Gazette. 


DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. An Exposition 
of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post- 
Darwinian Questions. By George John Romanes, M.A.., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

Part. I.— Tue Darwinian THEory. 460 pages. 125 illus- 
trations. Cloth, $2.00. 


“There was probably no one better fitted than Mr. Romanes to un- 
dertake o work such as this. . . . Itis the best modern 
lution.”’— The Nation. 





THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. 
By M. M. Trumbull. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
296 pages. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

“As a historical summary of a memorable and pivotal period in 


English politics it is of deep political interest.”— Popular Science 
Monthly. 


THE SOUL OF MAN. By Dr. Paul Carus, Ph.D. 
An investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Experi- 
mental Psychology. With 152 illustrative cuts and dia- 
grams. 458 pages. Cloth, $3.00. 

This book elucidates first the philosophical problem of mind, 
showing that is not motion but the subjective state of 
awareness accompanying certain motions of the brain. It 
describes the physiological facts of the nervous system and 
the capedigents of hypnotism, and after a Sonn of the 
Nature of Thought, Consciousness, Pleasure and Pain, it pre- 
sents the ethical and religious conclusions derived from these 


considerations. 
“The work is 
1 
eS ie He evinces the tendency to make of his doctrine a 
—) he is a convinced and worthy apostle to the effect of at- 
this great aim, unto TT he has devoted his two great Ameri- 
can reviews, ‘‘ The Open Court’ and “ The M 
“ We, on the contrary a ee le | nail of convictions, do 
not understand the heights of these ideal aspirations, but we t at 
least to admire them.”—C. Lomproso, in Archives of Psyc 
Penal Science and Anthropology. 


THE OPEN COURT. A Weekly Journal devoted to 
the work of Conciliating Religion with Science. Yearly, $2. 
Presenting in the current volume a notable series of articles 

by Mr. Chas. S. Peirce, entitled ** The Critic of Arguments,” 

which is devoted to a critical and historical discussion of the 
heer of reasoning. 


THE MONIST. A Quarterly Magazine of Philosophy 
and Science. Yearly, $2.00. Single numbers, 50 cents. 


“The Monist’’ counts among its contributors the most 
rominent thinkers, among whom are : Sag saw Mi John 
manes, C. Lloyd Morgan, James Sully, F hy ome 
kel, Hermann Schubert, Ernst Mach, 
soir, Professor J. Delbeeuf, Cesare Lombroso, Tamla Ha. 
Se, Alfred Binet, Lucien p Ae, Dr. W. T. Harris, E. D, 
Cope, M. D. Conway, M. Salter, Joseph Le Conte. 
Chas. S. Peirce, John bout. Dr. Edmund Montgomery, — | 
ers. 


furnished with a complete treatise on anatomy, on the 
of the — and of the nerves, exposed with a truly mar- 





Send for Catalogue and Sample Copies. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
Nixon Building, cor. Monroe and La Salle Streets, CH1caco. 
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O’BRIEN’S 


FINE ART ESTABLISHMENT. 





All new Autumn publications now on view. Etchings, Mezzotints, 
and Fac-similes. 


Special Exhibition of WATER COLORS by S. P. R. TRriscoTt, 
of Boston, Mass. 


WABASH AVENUE, . . 


CHICAGO. 





NEW CHICAGO BRANCH 


OF A 


Paris and New York Pifture House. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
High-class Engravings, Etchings, and Water 
Colors, have just opened their new store in the 
Atheneum Building, 24 Van Buren Street, 
where all visitors will be welcome. 

eA Descriptive Catalogue of 500 high-class 
Etchings, their own exclusive publications, and 
with 50 fine Illustrations, will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps. 


CO., dealers in | 


| $1,000.00 PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


2 of $100.00 200.00 
4of 50 
12 of m 
30 of 10.00 
48 Amounting to $1,000.00 
Conpitions :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which they 
will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and 
Poet’s Pen-holder. Lines not to ave over 8 words. Write 
poem on we sheet from letter. Awards made by com- 
em judges. Poems must be sent in before January 1, 1893. 
nd for circular. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
26 John Street, New York. 





FAIR TO LOOK UPON. 


By MARY BELLE FREELEY. 


“Fair to Look Upon” is at once the title and 
the most fitting characterization of this unique pro- 
duction, and one which will certainly attract atten- 
tion. It consists of a series of graphic sketches of 
the women of the Old Testament. The salient fea- 
tures of their history are handled in a novel and 
entertaining style. Sparkling epigrams and syn- 
thesis adorn the too brief chapters of this clever 
brochure. The little book is beautifully printed, 
and the illustrations combine with the letterpress 
to form a work of art of a character far superior to 
the average. 


Printed in eight tints on heavy enamelled paper, 
and superbly bound in extra cloth, 
gold and ink sine 


PRICE, ° rs 50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers, 


MORRILL, HIGGINS & COMPANY, 


109 WasasH AvE., CHICAGO. 





‘ Lectures on 
forting Thoughts,” 75 cents and $1. ho; 


THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


ROLAND GRAEME, KNIGHT. A Romance of Our Time. 
2 Oho S100. Mave Macuar, author of “Stories of New France,” etc. 

MURVALE EASTMAN. A ic novel of Christian 
Socialism. By ALBion W. TourcEs. , $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
General Introduction " Joun Lorp, D.D., LL.D., author of “‘ Bea- 
con Lights of. Histo: the History of the American People from 
Tas to 182, by Prof. "J. Patrox, Ph.D. In 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 
TYPICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
oe a Rosert R. Raymonp, late Principal Boston School of 
Oratory. Charming narratives (largely in oe tne own words) 
copious extracts from the dramatic text. ae 
illustrated. Holiday edition, cloth, ieee gilt edges, $1 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The True Story of a ae Life. 
By Wru1am O. SToppARD, one of President s Confidential 
Secretaries. New and revised edition. Portraits and illustrations. 
Cloth, $2.00. 
FACE TO FACE WITH THE MEXICANS. Seven yours 
of familiar intercourse with them. By Fanny CHampers Goocu. 
illustrations. Popular edition. Cloth, $2.50; cloth gilt, $3.00; half 


morocco, $5.00. 
HENRY. Warp | hors + WORKS. “A Book “ 


Religion,”’ $1.50; “ Life of Jesus the Christ ” .: 
"Brel in one), $2.00; core 


TOURGEE’S NOVELS. Of Seren, the War. Ku-Klex 
times, and the New South [‘‘A Fool’s Errand,” “‘ Bricks Without 
Straw,” etc.], $1.50 per vol. Seven vols. , $10.00. 

TWO CHARMING BOOKS: “Midnight Talks at the Club,” 
and “Beyond the Bourn” (Three Days in the Other World). By 
Amos K. Fiske. Each 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


*,* All booksellers, or the Publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
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OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 


POEMS BY HELEN JACKSON (H. H.) 
With 25 illustrations, designed by Emire Bayarp, photo- 
gravured by Exson, h vigwotien by Garrett, and a portrait 
sour — =o laid paper, bound in 
Bilton de Lae — 200 0 copies, on benSotibe linen ~ 
Fiver ecnn ntched Ee Levant —. oie top. $10.00. 00. 
BARBARA FRITCHIE. 


A Stud Carouiye H. Datt. With portrait and 
of niche house. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. — 


JEAN INGELOW’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
‘aie WORKS. 

graving of he ierian eke ioe bt 

umes. Cloth, $3.00 ; half-calf or half-morocco, $7. 
, Casting poe more than any other, English or Amer- 
ican. 

ams CAPTAIN mg THE KITTIEWINK. 


Hersert D. Warp, author 
lover.”” Illustra’ 


ted. Square 


nn THE WATER-OAKS. 


for Young P. Be om BREWSTER. 
uare 16mo. $1.25 


eine in its breeziness.”’ 
RHYMES AND BALLADS FOR GIRLS 


AND BOYS. 


By Susay Copegpen. With illustrations by Harrier Ricx- 
arps, E. H. GARRETT, - others. 8vo. Cloth. Hand- 

somely di $1.50. 

“A b oon to per ay ” 


EMORE GOOD TIMES AT HACKMATACK. 


B Mary P. Weis Surrn, author of the “ Joll — 
” stories. Illustrated. Cloth. 16mo. $1. 


Some old-fashioned boys and girls. 


THE LITTLE SISTER OF WILIFRED. 


A Story. By Miss A. G. Piympron, author of “ Dear 
—— Illustrated by the author. Small 4to. 
About « twin and another twin. 


THE STORY OF JULIETTE. 
A Child’s Romance. By Bearnice Wasuinorton. Illus- 
trated. Small 4to. . $1.00, 


‘DEAR. 
A Story. By the author of “‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” “ Ti 
Cat, on With frontispiece by Josue McDenmorr. 
16mo. ‘Cloth. $1.00. 


A dainty bit of fiction. 


BABY JOHN. 
By the author of ** Miss Toosey’s Mission,’’ etc. 16mo. ec. 


“A GUERNSEY LILY. 
A Tale of the Jersey Islands, or, How the Feud wae Healed. 


By Susan Coo.iper. With 38 illustrations. A ne 
edition, uniform with the Katy Did Series™ 16mo. $1.25. 


all Bookseilers, or 
ishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Pr iled free on receipt of price by 





CASSELL PUBLISHING CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A BRILLIANT AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 
By Rev. J. W. Ler, D.D. 1-vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.50. 


“One of the truest,:keenest, and most brilliant studies of 
man in to the universe that have appeared in this 
country for years. New York Tribune. 


BY MRS. L. T. MEADE. 


THE MEDICINE LADY. 
A Novel. By L. T. Meapk, author of “Out of the 
Fashion,” “Polly, a New Fashioned Girl,” ete. 
1 eg Renee extra cloth, $1.00. 


7 a fresh mine in this story, not less 
deiekctel =: the 


BY REV. C. F. DEEMS, D.D. 


MY SEPTUAGINT. 

By Cuartes F. Deems, D.D., Pastor of the Church of 
the Strangers, and President of the American Insti- 
tute of Christian Philosophy. 1 vol., 12mo, white 
cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.00. 


A beautiful volume, containing essays, stories, 
other articles from the pen of its distinguished a, 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of “The Wooing O’t,” 
«“ Which Shall it Be?” ete., ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.00. 

Well worthy to rank with her earlier masterpiece, 

Wooing O’t.”’ 

‘“* Pleasing from beginning to end.’’— Boston Times. 


+ The 


BY HESBA STRETTON. 


HALF BROTHERS. 


A Novel. By Hessa Stretton, author of “ Bede’s 
Charity,” “Hester Morley’s Promise,” “Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


BY FRANK BARRETT. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF ‘DEATH. 


By Frank Barrett, author of “The Admirable Lady 
Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


“* His masterpiece thus far.’’— Boston Daily Traveller. 
“One of those novels which it is nowadays refreshing to 


lay one ’s hands on.’’—Chicago Times. 

ing to the last page.””—Washington Public 
Opinion 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourtn Avenur, New York. 
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